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NEW WAY TO 


Vinyl coatings on tool handles are 
tough, wear-resistant, easy-on- 
the-hands, electrically safe. Can 
be applied in thicknesses up to 
1/16” (60 mils) in one dip. 


UPGRADE YOUR 








PRODUCTS: 


VINYL COATINGS 





For weather-resistant, 
colorful handrails and 
coded control handles... 





For making nonslip 
ladders, “silent” 
cutlery drawers... 


For bumpers, seats, wheels on metal toys... 


Leather-like coatings for metal 


You'll see a host of profitable ways 
to use vinyl coatings when you try 
their pleasant “‘feel’’ and test their 
tremendous durability. Vinyl coat- 
ings feel like leather, wear like 
flooring. They insulate, control cor- 
rosion. Are virtually immune to 
ordinary chemical attack. 

You can apply these resilient coat- 
Ings to your products in a range of 
thicknesses simply by dipping them 
In a vinyl dispersion. A short heat- 
cure at moderate temperatures 


“sets” the elastomer and perma- 


nently bonds it to the metal. 

Vinyl coatings can eliminate some 
steps in finishing operation, actually 
reduce total costs. Coatings can range 
from soft and rubbery to ‘‘tire-cas- 
ing’ hard—in any color you choose. 
Write for sources of vinyl! in liquid 
form for coating glass, metal. or 
wood. Get a head start on investigat- 
ing the many new, market-building 
Ways you can use vinyl dispersions. 
Write today! 


Organic Chemicals Division 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. SP-4, St. Louis 24, Missouri 


Monsanto manufactures a wide 
variety of plasticizers and Opalon® 
resins for formulators of these 
high-quality vinyl dispersions. 


Monsanto 


® 
Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders for You 
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Automation, 1958: Industry at the Crossroads 
Bad planning and false expectations have proved disastrous for 
many companies. They could endanger the nation—unless man- 
agement wakes up to the real challenge. JOHN DIEBOLD 


I. The Record to Date 
Il. The Shape of Things to Come 


Can Industry Control the Annual Wage Increase? 
An experienced labor relations executive points a way out of 
the menacing wage-price spiral. JOHN W. JORDAN 


How to Stay Healthy Though Overworked 
The secret: Learn how to adjust to job stress, instead of try- 
ing vainly to escape it. J. S. FELTON, M.D. 





Articles 


Your Company’s Secrets: Are They Safe? ay 
Heatures Here are the facts on industry's **security’’ headaches and the 


remedies companies are using. ALFRED G. LARKE 


The Coming Revolution in Machine Tools 
It’s called **numerical control’ —and the changes it will bring 
are already well under way. MELVIN MANDELL 


Guard Your Industrial Property Rights Abroad 
**Trademark piracy’ may cost your company plenty some day, 
unless you act in time. ALEXANDER QO. STANLEY 


Hard Times Toughen a Sales Team 


Business and Defense: A Pentagon Profile Paut Wooron 
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Editorial: Art, Craft, and Conscience .... . Washington Business Front 
The Trend of Business . ..... ++ ees International Markets 
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When it’s tool-up time in Detroit— ||" aan PB OW aa 


“UNITED AIR LINES AIR FREIGHT 
GIVES US A HEADSTART 
ON NEXT YEAR'S MODEL" 








-E. D. HEILBRUN, Director of Traffic 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 













** When Detroit agrees on final changes for next __ right into the speed picture. They always have 


year’s cars, our two Philadelphia plants move with space to Detroit for us when we need it. And 
all possible speed on jigs and dies. United fits — they use kid gloves in handling our shipments! »? 





UNITED AIR FREIGHT RATES ARE LOW 


per 100 pounds * 
PHILADELPHIA to DETROIT ........ $ 6.05 


CHICAGO to SALT LAKE CITY ..... . . $13.65 
DENVER to NEW YORK..... i. 0s. eee 
SAN FRANCISCO to SOUTH BEND + + ae 
ek 2 re 


* These are the rates for many commodities. They are often 
lower for larger shipments Rates shown are for informa. 
tion only, are subject to change, and do not include the 
3% federal tax on domestic shipments. 
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WALTER BOYD, United's cargo repre- 
sentative, watches the shipment land 
at Willow Run—on time. You find 
this dependability throughout United 


People go out of sheis way to give each A | 4 LINE S 


shipment personal attention. 


LOW RATES are only part of the 
story. United’s speed and 80- 
market coverage on both passenger 
and all-cargo planes offer distinct 
competitive advantages. 


q 


® 
IT COSTS NO MORE FOR EXTRA DEPENDABILITY—ON UNITED, THE RADAR LINE 


For service, information or free Air Freight booklet, cal! the nearest United Air Lines Representative 
or write Cargo Sales Division, United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Art, Craft, and Conscience 


““ARTIFICER”™ IS A WORD whose first syllable suggests a 
heritage of creative talent. The word as a whole conveys some- 
thing more than the skill of the craftsman, if something less 
than meaning of artist. Over the centuries, pride and skill have 
been the badges that identified true craftsmen. Builders of 
bridges, castles, and cathedrals converted the sketches of archi- 
tects from two dimensions to three. Muscled smiths tempered 
steel to the strength and tension of Toledo blades. Cabinet 
makers shaped wood to compelling beauty in home and church. 
Printers and paper beaters made the word a thing of beauty to 
the eye as well as the ear. Potters, weavers, and gravers plied 
their trades with trained apprentices chosen for integrity as well 
as talent. 

Men who belonged to the medieval guilds looked upon each 
assignment as an opportunity to excel. The treasures of metal, 
wood, stone, and glass are testimony of their loyalty to the high 
standards of their craft. If the hand skills of artificer and artisan 
have lost some of their luster in our day, the industrial revolu- 
tion of the 19th century may be partly to blame. Yet, regardless 
of production schedules or union restrictions, carpenter, ma- 
chinist, die maker, stone mason, and engraver still have plenty 
of opportunity to add art to craftsmanship. In factories where 
inflation and indifference have lowered the standards of many 
crafts, the individual can fight against the leveling influence of 
an acceptable average. 

We cannot impugn the machine which has multiplied the 
comforts and luxuries of life and placed them within the reach 
of all. There is still room for conscientious effort at the lathe, 
press, drill, loom, and every other aid to mass production. The 
relative talent of the bulldozer operator is shown by his skilled 
eye in grading a slope. His touch at the control seems as sensitive 
as that of the jeweler installing a hair spring, or the seamstress 
threading a needle. 

There is no product shaped by any sequence of power tooling 
that pride of craftsmanship can’t improve. Even automation 
leaves room for skill in judgment. Quality control moves along 
with the same healthy rhythm as skill in craftsmanship. Despite 
temptations to meet competition or beat inflation by skimping 
on details, there is always an insistent market for quality. 

It is well to recall that *“‘manufacture”™ in its Latin origin 
means ‘‘hand-made.”’ The machine may have opened the door 
to a vast consumer’s market, but this is no justification for 
shoddy performance by either production manager or craftsman. 
“Quality” is still a word of importance on a warranty, and 
honesty is an intrinsic quality of the true artificer, whatever his 
product. For him, *“‘good enough” is no good. It fails to pass 
the test of conscience. 


The Editors 
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trolley conveyors... 


CASTING COORDINATOR, This foundry had 
trouble cooling these 500 Ib. manhole cover 
castings before installing a Link-Belt trolley 
conveyor. Castings were piled up against the 
wall with the coolest casting out of reach. 
Now, not only do castings have time to cool, 
but they are cleaned, finished and carried to 
storage on this 1300 ft. Link-Belt system. 


Sass 


tie consecutive operations into continuous series 


ey a Link-Belt trolley conveyor eliminate your handling bottle- 
necks by providing uninterrupted flow of materials along your 
production line. It will streamline your procedures . permit 
many diversified operations to be performed while material is 
being transported . . . reduce handling costs. 

Link-Belt’s ability to give you the finest in trolley conveyor 
systems is the result of a two-fold background: 
Installation experience—Link-Belt has successfully engineered 
systems for handling everything from bread to bombshells, fans 
to furniture. Such varied experience brings you the best in layout 
planning and flow efficiency. 
Component experience—Link-Belt manufactures all operating 
components ... your assurance of a system that has been properly 
designed and integrated. 

To learn more, call your nearest Link-Belt office or write for 
Book 233 


2335. 





TROLLEY CONVEYORS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. To Serve 

Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants and Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. 

Export Office, New York 7; Australia, Marrickville (Sydney); Brazil, Sao Paulo; 

Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); South Africa, Springs. Representatives 
Throughout the World. 


XA 





MADE IN A BEARING PLANT BY BEAR- 
ING SPECIALISTS — Link-Belt precision 
ball-bearing trolleys are designed to 
maintain continuous rolling contact in 
all positions . . . create minimum power 
demand—another big reason why Link- 
Belt Trolley Conveyors are superior. 
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The Trend of Business 





.. An action report on the U.S. economy 


The Economy Gathers Strength 


EYING THE RECENT signs of stabili- 
zation and strength in the business pic- 
ture, most business men are wondering 
whether improvement will persist through 
the Summer and lead into a real up- 
swing by the end of the year. 

Actually, although the chances are 
slim that there will be a vigorous up- 
surge in the Fall, it is now a safe bet that 
over-all business activity will move slow- 
ly and steadily upward. This will be the 
start of the recovery, but business will 
not match pre-recession peaks until well 
into 1959. 

Increased consumer interest in some 
lines of durable goods will help boost 
retail trade, but volume will remain 
fractionally below a year ago. Although 
appreciable year-to-year declines will 
continue, manufacturers’ orders will im- 
prove steadily, with some of the increase 


due to higher Government commit- 
ments. Manufacturers will continue to 
concentrate on reducing their inven- 


tories in the coming months, but they 
will be more cautious. 

By late August, industrial production 
will move up from the low point of early 
Summer, and slight monthly increases 
will prevail through the end of the year 
and well into 1959. This will help raise 
the number of employed and lower the 
level of unemployment somewhat. As a 
result, higher wage and salary disburse- 
ments will boost personal income above 
the present high level. 

Although corporate profits will move 
up moderately for the rest of the year, 
1958 profit levels will remain appre- 
clably below last year’s. When a sub- 
Stantial rise in corporate profits does 
occur and consumer buying expands sig- 
nificantly, business men will begin think- 
ing about spending for the expansion of 
facilities. Expenditures for new plants 
and equipment will continue downward 
well into 1959. The total output of 
goods and services will move up slightly 
in both the third and fourth quarters 
from the $424 billion of the second 
quarter. 

In recent weeks shoppers showed a 
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little more interest in household goods. 
Many business men see this as one of 
the brightest spots in the business scene. 
This trend will probably continue for 
the rest of the year, as consumers are 
heartened by more encouraging busi- 
ness news. 

Not only will sales of small electrical 
housewares improve, but volume in big- 
ticket items, such as refrigerators, laun- 
dry equipment, and stoves will move up 
a bit. Extremely hot weather in many 
areas in July noticeably boosted sales of 
air conditioners and fans, and much of 
the ground that was lost in the May- 
June lag was recovered. But, though 
August sales will decline less than usual, 
turnover in cooling equipment this year 
will not match 1957. 


Bright spots in retailing 

Retailers were disappointed in July 
sales of Summer. outdoor furniture, but 
volume in upholstered merchandise, bed- 
room sets, and case goods showed signs 
of expanding. If this trend continues, 
over-all sales of furniture will match last 
year’s levels at the end of August and 
into the Fall. 


Although purchases of men’s and 
women’s Summer apparel picked up in 
July, storekeepers are looking to the Fall 
season and Christmas for the lift that 
will push total apparel sales for all of 
1957 to another record level. The con- 
sumer will be prodded by sales promo- 
tions emphasizing new styles and lower 
prices. 

Increased volume in picnic food spe- 
Cialties, fresh produce, some dairy prod- 
ucts, and frozen foods helped food sales 
in July to advance steadily. It is prob- 
able that 1957 be another record 
year for food stores. 

Although there has been little change 
in retail food prices since late Spring, 


will 


they will ease downward in the Fall as 
supplies of fresh meat, fruit, and vege- 
tables reach the market. While prices of 
apparel and home furnishings edge low- 
in the next months, consumers 
will high for 
services and housing. When the recovery 


er few 


continue to pay prices 
gains momentum some time next year, 
we can expect a resumption of over-all 
price increases, and more creeping in- 
Hation. 

n the 


Perhaps recent improvements 


MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES 
BOOK VALUE AT END OF YEAR 
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LOWER STOCKS of automobiles. airplanes, and other fransportation equipment have a 


counted for a good part of the recent decline in total manufacturers durables inventories 


) 


employment picture, as well as an eas- 
ing in prices, have put the consumer in 
more of a buying mood. Following the 
peak level of June, when students en- 
tered the labor market in large numbers, 
the number of unemployed showed little 
change in July. It will drift downward in 
August and for the rest of 1958, as con- 
sumer buying and industrial output pick 
up. However, the level will remain ap- 
preciably lower than a year ago. 

It is also likely that the average work- 
week of factory workers will inch up, as 
will their weekly earnings. In contrast, 





average hourly earnings will show little 
change unless consumers’ prices start 
climbing again. 


Personal income gains 

The rise in personal income in the 
past few months has put a little more 
cash in the hands of the consumer. This 
trend will be sustained in the coming 
months as wage and salary disburse- 
ments improve and pay increases go into 
effect. Retailers hope that come Fall, 
shoppers will be more interested in 
spending and less keen on saving. 


28 Compass Points of Business 


Steelmen were pleasantly surprised by 
the flow of new orders in July. That the 
decline from than ex- 
pected was partly attributed to the post- 
ponement of price hikes. Most 
makers, however, will find it difficult to 
maintain healthy profit levels without 
increasing prices soon. The boost, which 
is likely to take place in August, is not 
expected to curtail significantly a sub- 
Stantial gain in orders from the auto- 


June was less 


steel- 


motive industry and moderate increases 
in buying by other users. Steelmen are 
banking on the fact that steel inven- 




















! 2 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. il. 12. 13. 14. 
Employ - Consumers’ Wholesale Industrial Weekly Weekly Disposable Disposable Corporate Industrial Building Plant and Gross 
ment—non- Unem- rice rice Stock Hours Earnings Personal Income Profit Production Permits Equipment National 
agricul- ployment Index Index Price Industrial Industrial Income Per Capita After Physical 120 Expendi- Product 
tural (in (millions) 1947-49 194749 Averages Workers Workers (billion $) (1956 $) Taxes (Index ) Cities tures (billion $) 
millions 100 100 (in $) (Hours) (in $) (billion $) (million $) (billion $) 
<{ U 57.8 5.2 123.6 | 119.4 467.31 38.7 | 81.91  301.0@ 1.639@ 13.8 128 1554 31.1@ 428.00) 
. l 5/ 4.9 122.7 119.2 446.66 38.6 81.12 300.1@ 1,645@ 14.0 130* 1,144 32.4@ 422.00 
i\ 59.1 3.0 121.5 118.1 439.02 39.3 82.80 301.4@ 1,673@ 18.3 139* 1,044 36.2 433.08 
sea Ill 59.4 2.7 121.0 118.2 491.50 39.9 82.73 302.9@ 1,695@ 20.4 144* 1,280 37.8@ 439.00 
~~. ae 58.7 2.9 119.7 117.2 497.00 39.8 , 82.06 299.3@ 1,704@ 20.5 143* 1,328 37.0@ 434.3@ 
I 58.3 2.8 118.6 116.9 475.17 40.2 82.34 295.5@ 11,7018 21.5 146* 1,110 36.9@ 429.1@ 
1957 $8.9 2.9 120.2 117.6 475.67 39.8 82.48 298.8 1,693 20.6 143 4,722 37.3 440.3 
1956 58.9 2. 116.2 114.3 493.01] 40.4 79.99 287.2 1,708 22.0 143 4.826 35.1 419.2 
1955 56.5 2./ 114.5 110.7 442.70 40.7 76.52 270.2 1,660 21.5 139 4.571 28.7 397.5 
1954 $4.7 3.2 114.8 110.2 333.9] 39.7 71.86 254.4 1,585 16.4 125 4.143 26.8 363.1 
1953 $5.4 1.6 114.4 110.1 275.96 40.5 71.69 250.2 1,592 16.7 134 4.034 28.3 365.4 
1950 52.5 3.1 102.8 103.1 216.31 40.5 $9.33 206.1 1,536 22.1 112 4.466 20.6 285.1 
1949 $0.7 3.4 101.8 99.2 179.48 39.2 $4.92 188.2 1,439 15.8 97 3,131 19.3 258.1 
1948 51.4 2.1 102.8 104.4 179.95 40.1 54.14 187.6 1,445 20.3 104 3,111 22.1 259.4 
1939 | 356 95 $9.4 | 50.1 | 142.66 | 37.7 | 23.86 0.4 1,053 5.0 58 1,029 5.5 91.1 
1932 28.0 12.1 58.4 42.8 64.57 38.3 17.05 48.7 776 3.4 3] 336 2.6 58.5 
| 
1929 | 36.3 io 73.3 61.9 311.24 44.2 25.03 83.1 | ,O8] 8.3 SY 2,490 9.2 104.4 | 
— 
_ | 
15 16. 17 18 19. 20. 21. 22. 23. 24. 25. 26. 27. 28. 
, Farm Retail Wholesale Manufac- Total Federal Federal Gross Consumer Loans of Deposits Interest on | 
| Receipts Exports Imports Sales Sales turing Business Receipts Spending Federal Credit Commercial and Business 
(billion $) (million $) (million $) (million $) (million $) Sales Inventories (billion $) (billion $) Debt Outstand- Banks Currency Loans 
(million $) (million $) (billion $) ing (billion $) (billion $) (percent- | 
(billion $) age) 
58 il | 62 4,754 3.186 50,170 | 32,100 75,800 88,000 20.1 18.6 276.4 43.0 90.0 154.5 1.450 | 
. | 7.1 4.370 3.166 44.626 31,500 76,133 89.208 20.6 17.3 272.6 42.6 93.0 132.0 4.49 
I\ 10.0 4.954 3,332 $3,935 32,800 83,149 89,260 13.0 18.1 274.9 44.5 93.9 138.6 4.85 | 
67 ill | 8.3 4.866 3,199 50,727 34,300 84,430 90,651 15.4 17.9 274.5 43.2 93.4 133.3 4.83 | 
il 6.3 5,414 3,205 50,761 33,900 86,404 90,383 21.2 18.1 270.6 42.2 93.3 133.4 4.40 
I 6.5 5,443 3,237 44.586 32,900 86,612 91,010 21.7 17.4 275.1 40.5 90.6 132.6 438 | 
1957 | 31.1 19,286 12,698 | 199,820 135,200 | 340,846 89,260 = 72.2 71.6 | 274.9 | 44.8 93.9 138.2 5.00 
1956 | 30.5 19.076 | 12,474 | 189,729 | 135,600 | 332,534 88,715 70.9 67.2 276.7 41.9 90.3 139.7 4.38 
1955 | 29.5 15,510 | 11,390 | 183,851 | 127,200 | 316,087 80,412 63.4 66.1 280.8 38.6 82.6 138.2 3.93 | 
1954 | 30.0 15,059 | 10,025 | 169,135 | 116,400 | 282,358 | 75,800 61.2 64.9 £ p Be 32.3 70.6 134.4 he 
1953 | 31.4 15,698 10,875 | 169,094 117,600 | 294,175 77,444 63.8 73.0 266. 1 31.2 67.6 130.6 3.69 
i ccintiliat , nal eS Se eS ee, -_ ae. See nee a Snes 
e co ' : ,* ~ * a 
1950 | (28.7 10,275 8.852  143,6897% 100,800 | 231,415 | 62,333 TS. 37.7 257.4 21.4 $2.2 117.7 2.70 
1949 | 28.1 2,051 6,622 | 130,721 | 86,400 | 196,997 | 51,208 37.5 41.1 252.8 17.3 43.0 110.0 2.70 
1948 | 30.5 | 12,6: 7,124 | 130,521 | 95,172 | 211,560 | 55,072 | 40.9 | 35.6 | 252.3 | 144 | 42.5 | 111.6 | 2.50 
Ss SS ee el ss a = 5 en oe , - — 
1939 | 8.6 3,177 2,318 | 41,042 | 26,2447, 61,340 19,87¢ 5.0 8.9 40.4 7.2 17.2 36.2 2.10 
1932 | 4.7 | 1,611 | 1,323 | 25,013 30,774)... 6.9 4.7 19.5 36 | 218 | 204 | 471 | 
1929 | 11.3 | 5,241 | 4,399 | 48,459! 37,814 | 70,262 24,097 3.9 3.1 16.9 6.4 | 35.7 26.4 | 5.83 | 
®Annual rate seasonally adjusted *Quarterly figures seasonally adjust« Sources for the statistical data appear on page 15. 
tFigures for this and prior dates are from another source and not strictly comparable with later data 
Second quarter, 1958, figures for most series are based upon preliminary esti ‘s and incomplete data. 
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PICTURE-TAKING BUILDS 
GOODWILL, TRIMS 
RECORD-KEEPING COSTS 


DETROIT, MICH. 

The staff of the swank Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel takes in stride such 
requests as: ‘‘We want to stay in the 
same room we had on our honeymoon 
five years ago.’’ ““Can you tell me 
what my restaurant charges were last 
New Year's?” 

At its fingertips are Recordak 
Microfilm copies of registration cards, 
guest ledgers, charge tickets and other 
records for years back. Takes only a 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 3lst year 





Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest report on how this low-cost photographic process 1s simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns 
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minute or so to check any item in a 
Recordak Film Reader—to see what 
room the honeymoon couple occu- 
pied, to spot the businessman's 
charge tickets. 

Pictures replace handwritten record 
At the Sheraton-Cadillac, Recordak 
Microfilming does much more than 
cut filing space and speed reference. 
At least six hours of clerical time are 
saved daily by microfilming the checks 
customers offer in payment. This fast 
operation (hundreds of checks photo- 
graphed in one minute) d away 


aoes 








Hundreds of hotel records are 


photographed in 1 minute on a 
few cents’ worth of film 
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No need to keep a written record 
of some 1500 checks cashed daily 


SF, 


with a multi-column check-listing 
form. Ends transcription errors, too. 
And it protects the hotel should checks 
ever be lost prior to deposit. Small 
wonder so many Sheraton 
the Cadillac—have already 
adopted Recordak Microfilmi 


hotels— 


besides 


aes 
ie, * 


Whatever your business, it will pay 
you to look into Recordak Microfilm- 
ing. Chances are this easy, low-cost 
photographic method h brought 
surprising savings to companies just 
like yours. No obligation whatsoever! 


as 







7) > - 7.79 . ™ - ’ }. 
Recordak is a trademark 


tees eeeeeees MAIL COUPON TODAY :+++++seeeeeeeees ° 
¢ RECORDAK CORPORATION, 415 Madison Ave., New York 17 : 
; | Send free copy of “Short Cuts that Save Millions.” \IM-8 ; 
: Have a Recordak Systems Man contact me. : 
: Name Position 
: Company_ ies [ype of business : 
: EL ee : 
> City - Stal : 
ob OSE SE.S OMe 6 6 64 6 OS 6 6-086 HO6H4HSSH4OO6 SHES HEELS O6S6 C4 OOO OS 
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— Tf you want 
to increase your cash 
working capital quickly 
$25,000 or millions 


To supplement their own cash working capital manu- 
facturers and wholesalers are using over a billion dollars 
a year of COMMERCIAL CREDIT funds. . . because they 
usually can get more money from us than from other 
sources . . . because they can use it as long as needed 
without negotiations for renewals. If your business 
needs more cash...for months or years...contact the 
nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION Office listed 
below saying: “‘Send me complete information about the 
service offered in Dun’s Review & Modern Industry.” 





Consult 
Commercial Credit 


300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2 

222 W. Adams Street, Chicago 6 
722 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 
100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 
112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 





COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of the last 
several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manufacturers and 
wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. During these years, total 
volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over three billion dollars. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $200,000,000. 





tories in the hands of most users and 
warehouses are low. 

Steel production declined in July less 
than had been anticipated, and it will 
pick up substantially in late August and 
in the Fall. Total production in the 
third quarter will be close to that of 
the previous three months, and will 
reach its highest level for the year in the 
fourth quarter. 


Dog days in Detroit 

With a good number of factories shut- 
ting down to begin the model change- 
over process, automotive output de- 
clined sharply in July, and will remain 
at this low level until mid-August, when 
production of some 1959 models will 
get underway. Whether auto production 
will continue to rise for the rest of the 
year depends of course on how con- 
sumers take to the new models. 

Dealers entered July with the lowest 
stockpile of passenger cars for that 
month since 1954. Sales in July con- 
tinued at the slightly advanced rate of 
May and June, but remained consider- 
ably below last year. The lower rate of 
Output and the steady sales tended to 
reduce stocks even further during July, 
and the trend is likely to continue this 
month. 

In July, there were further hints of a 
possible change in American taste in 
automobiles. In contrast to the general 
industry trend, sales of small foreign 
makes and American Motors’ Rambler 
have been running comfortably ahead 
of 1957 levels. In addition, the Stude- 
baker-Packard Corporation announced 
that it would begin production in August 
on a new small model and that the 
Packard would be discontinued. 


Coal prospects brighten 

Although the traditional miners’ va- 
cation period held coal output in July 
noticeably below the June level, the 
year-to-year declines have been narrow- 
ing. As the steel industry and other 1m- 
portant coal consumers increase their 
production schedules and their fuel con- 
sumption during the Fall months, coal 
output will improve. The increase will 
be very gradual, and output for the year 
will remain noticeably below 1957. 

Moderate production increases, not 
only in steel, automobiles, and coal, but 
also in oil, electric power, and manu- 
facturing of both durables and non- 
durables, will help over-all industrial 
production rise slowly during the re- 
mainde; of the third quarter and through 
the fourth quarter. 

How long it will take industrial pro- 
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A deadly reasons 


why so many 
business careers 


slow down so soon! 


FREE... 


Q 
“FORGING & 
AHEAD IN /% 
2 BUSINESS” | 
: & e : 
\ d 


If you want to avoid the thorny bar- 
riers to success—if you’re ambitious, 
determined to move up fast —send to- 
day for the Institute’s 48-page de- 
scriptive booklet, “Forging Ahead in 
Business.’ 


It explains what a man must know 
today to make $15,000 or more a 
year... what he must do to accumu- 
late this knowledge. It tells why men 
of equal ability fare so differently in 
the race for better jobs and bigger 
analyzes the causes of 
reasons for success. 


salaries. It 
failure... the 
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Why is it that the careers of so many men in busi- 


ness start off with a bang and end up with a whim- 
per? What explains the gap between promise and 
performance? 


There are, of course, many reasons—but seven 
stand out as the most common, the most deadly: 


And it outlines an executive-training 
program which is so complete and so 
scientific that each day subscribers 
are brought a little closer to a mas- 
tery of business procedures. 


There’s no charge for “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” And no obliga- 
tion...other than the obligation to 
read it thoughtfully, and decide for 
yourself whether the training it de- 
scribes is meant for you. To obtain 
your complimentary copy, simply fill 
out and return the coupon. It will be 
mailed to you promptly. 


] THE ILLUSION OF SUCCESS 
Men are often lulled into com- 
placency by routine promotions 
and small salary increases 


INCOMPLETE KNOWLEDGE OF 
BUSINESS METHODS 

A successful executive must be 
familiar with every dept. of 
business — Marketing, Account- 
; Production and Finance. 


LACK OF SELF-CONFIDENCE 

No man ever reaches the top 
.nless he feels that he belongs 
there. 


FEAR OF MAKING DECISIONS 


it’s impossible for anybody to 
attain success on a large scale 
until he learns the art of deci- 
sion making. 


INABILITY TO HANDLE MEN 


Men who aren’t able to lead 
others obviously can’t go very 
far in business. 


ABSORPTION WITH DETAILS 


A man unable to delegate rou- 
tine work allows himself to be- 
come bogged down by details. 


LACK OF DEFINITE GOAL 

AND PROGRAM 

Uniess a man sets a definite 
goal for himself, he'll waste 
the most productive years of 
his business life. 


Fe we eee eeeeeeees @& & @& « 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 





71 West 23rd Street, Dept. 645 \ Modern 
New York 10, New York pate 
in Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronte, Ontario 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your 48-page book, “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” 

Name 


Firm Name 
Business Address 


Position 


Home Address 
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in industrial 


LONG BEACH, 
Southern California 


Power rates are 
among the lowest 
in the nation, 
with plentiful pro- 
duction from hy- 
dro and steam 
generating plants. Low-cost natural 
gas is supplied from municipally- 
owned fields and pipe-line imports. 
Water comes from City-owned wells 
and the Metropolitan Water District 
(Colorado River water) at most favor- 
able rates. These utility advantages 
all add up on the profit side of your 
ledger. 


INDUSTRY BENEFITS 
from a Better Harbor 


America S 
Most 
Modern 
Port 


These same utilities — where need- 
ed — are available to shippers at the 
Port of Long Beach, plus the Port's 
many other advantages. For example, 
machines do the heavy work of lifting 
and moving cargoes. Ship booms, fork 
lifts, trailer train conveyors, and the 
great bulk-loader speed shipments, 
Saving time and money. 


The low-cost utilities and the Port 
of Long Beach are some of the 12 
Outstanding advantages Long Beach 
offers to industry. 


Send for thete / 











Long Beach Chamber of Commerce 
121-D Linden Avenue 











At Long Beach 2, Californi 
i 4 ’ Cc a 
(@= 2.) 
{ x " 
0 eal Please send literature on 
wf 6S industrial Long Beach 
tan g ty Send your Port magazine, 
SN . “Harbor Highlights” 
le a ¢ 
Address 
City 
State 





LONG BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


IN THREE POSTWAR RECESSIONS 
(MILLIONS OF PERSONS) 
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SOURCE: U. S$. DEPT. OF LABOR 


UNEMPLOYMENT rose seasonally to 5.4 million in mid-June, as large numbers of students 


entered the labor market; the number of employed was at the highest level so far in 1958. 


duction to recover and reach the peak 


attained in December 1956 depends, of 


course, on the new orders and inventory 
Situation among manufacturers. If the 
recent expansion in new orders for du- 
rable goods proves to be a lasting trend, 
manufacturers will be less tempted to 
reduce their inventories. Increased Gov- 
ernment buying, as well as more order- 
ing by private industry and trade, will 
spark a gradual but steady rise in manu- 
facturers’ orders for the rest of the year. 
Manufacturers will wait to size up the 
increase before deciding how much fur- 
ther inventories should be cut and when 
re-accumulation should begin. 

The ratio of manufacturers’ invento- 
ries to sales, although lower than it has 
been in recent months, is still high. The 
ratio will continue moderately down- 
ward during the fourth quarter. Recent 





STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION. . Ten thousand tons (a) 
ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT. . Ten million KW hours (b) 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINED. . Hundred thousand tons (c) 
AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION. . Thousand cars and trucks (d) 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES. . index 1947-1949 = 100 (e) 
BANK CLEARINGS, 26 Cities. . Hundred million dollars (f) 
BUSINESS FAILURES. . Number of failures (f) 


SOURCES: (a) Amer. Iron & Stee! Inst: 
(e) U.S. Bureau of Labor Statist 


for the second week; all others for the third week. 


DUNS 


WEEKLY BUSINESS SIGNPOSTS 


reports show the most noticeable dips 
among durables in inventories of auto- 
mobiles and other transportation equip- 
ment and primary metals. Stocks held 
by non-durables manufacturers showed 
little change. 


Capital spending still sags 

Doubts that will come up to 
previous expectations, and the belief 
that surplus capacity will continue for 


sales 


some time to come, have led business 
men to trim their planned outlays for 
new plants and equipment. Expendi- 
tures in the fourth quarter will be down 
moderately from the third quarter, and 


this trend will continue through the 
first half of 1959. When a turnabout 


does occur, it will be gradual. 
This reduction in capital spending will 
continue to hold industrial construction 





Latest Previous Year 
— SS. Coo 
154 148 #203 
123, 119 —=—«123 
77 13 101 
103 83 139 
116 102 111 
23.3 237 214 
279 275 266 


(b) Edison Elect. Inst.: (c) U.S. Bureau of Mines; (d) Automotive News, 
(f) DUN & BRADSTREET. INC. Steel data for the fourth week of July; sales 
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Mr. Schneider and “silent partner’ dine at one of New York’s most 
celebrated showplaces, The Tap Room of Keen’s English Chop House. 
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For the record: 


Ralph E. Schneider gives you his safe tips 





Chairman of The Board of The Diners’ Club, Mr. absolutely fire-resistant; they’re Underwriters’ 
Schneider states: “Our record safes are absolutely Laboratory approved. 2) Mosler Record Safes are 
essential to our business. Since the product we sell functional, adapt easily to 40 different interior ar- 
is credit, we must be sure that our franchises, con- rangements. 3) Mosler Record Safes are modern. 
tracts, agreements and other vital papers are com- They blend handsomely with office decor while they 
pletely protected against loss or damage. That’s why keep your records within arm’s reach. 


we use Mosler Record Safes.” Learn how to rate your safe for safety. Call your 
Successful businessmen everywhere insist on local Mosler dealer, or write: Dept. DR-858, The 


Mosler Record Safes. 1) Mosler Record Safes are Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1. N. Y. 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF SAFES AND BANK VAULTS ® RE&<¢ )F SAFES FROM $200 
AUGUST 1958 1] 








more for your ‘rack dollar’ because 
Va LiL 
Slide-n-Lock 


adjustable 





(Model SL-2) 


STORAGE RACKS 


give you more features and value! 






















Stronger and heavier 
POSTS for greater re- 
sistance to shock and 
abuse ee 
shaped—no open 
seam STRINGERS (see 
copy at left) 

greater aisle safety 
(see copy at left). 


— material always in tension and not com- 
pression, means greater rigidity. Racks can be 
adjusted to floor irregularities with turn- 
buckles. These are only a few of the many 
features of American Slide-n-Lock racks. 


send for catalog! 


View above shows 
the smooth line con- 
struction of the aisle 
side of post and 
stringer. There are no 
protruding edges to 
create hazards. View 
at right shows the rigid connec- 
tion when the stringer is “locked” 
to the post. Both views show the 
“L-shaped tubing (no open 
seams —it is a@ one-piece con- 
tinuous welded tube). Stringers 
raise and lower like a window. 





TTR OLOMHICI IMT OELT: capacities 
from 5 basic parts 





NO BOLTS NO WELDING IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


>E 


AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
STORAGE RACK DIVISION 





5959 Linsdale Ave. alp Detroit 4, Michigan 





Double cross bracing | 





HOUSING STARTS 








TOTAL NONFARM 


IN THOUSANDS : : 
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RECENT Government action to relax down 
payment requirements helped boost home 
building during second quarter of this year. 


well below year earlier levels for the 
rest of 1958. Increases in commercial 
building, highway and 


public and private housing will offset the 


construction, 


decline in industrial building, and the 
total value of construction in 1958 will 
match or slightly exceed the record of 
1957. Although some business men were 
encouraged by late reports that sales of 
construction equipment moved up after 
declining for a year, others regarded it 


as no more than a seasonal rise. 


Housing: a mixed picture 


In early Summer housing starts and 
applications for Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration mortgage insurance rose to 
the highest levels so far this year. How- 
starts for all of 1958 are 
be much higher than in 
the the 


Despite the easier credit 


ever, housing 
not likely to 
1957, when 
since 1949. 
terms set up by the Government, reces- 


level was lowest 


sion fears and high construction costs 
will continue to dampen consumer in- 
terest in home building. Builders have 
been discouraged by the recent rise in 
Some officials 


vacancies. Government 


‘expect a lowering of the maximum in- 


terest rate on Government insured home 
loans if home building does not pick up 
substantially in the coming months. 

The encouraging business news 
mid-July helped push the stock average 


of 


to new highs for the year. The average 
for the second week of July was at the 
highest level in nine months. 

Total commercial and industrial loans 
at all Federal Reserve member banks 
were reduced during the first part of 
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The Yoder Company uses Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control. Type M electric resistance weld tube 
mills automatically form cold rolled steel into pipe 
or tubing at a rate of 35 to 150 feet per minute. 
Cutler-Hammer Control is provided as 

standard equipment. 










Choice of 
the leaders , 


Barber-Colman Com- 
pany uses Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control. The 14-15 
production hobbing moa- 
chine uses Cutler-Hammer 
Relays as standard 
equipment. 


better 
\ machines  / 











The Atias Car & Mfg. Company uses Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control. 50 ton, double compartment, 

bottom dump ore transfer cars are equipped with 
Cutler-Hammer Control. 


Re 
Sr 





The Spencer Turbine Company uses Cutler-Hammer Motor You too will find it pays to use Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control. High volume centrifugal blowers provide the air supply for Controi; it installs easier, works better, and lasts longer. 
the aeration tanks at a new sewage plant. Cutler-Hammer For detailed information write Dept. Q270. 


Motor Control is supplied as standard equipment. CUTLER -HAMMER Inc., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. Division: Airborne Instruments Laboratory. foreign: Cutler-Hammer International, C. A. 
Associates: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd.; Cutler-Hammer Mexicana, S. A.; Intercontinental Electronics Corporation, Inc. 
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MAKE SURE YOUR SHIPPING RATES COVER 4 
DELIVERY 


























RAILWAY EXPRESS COMPLETE SERVICE | 
can mean great savings in time and money 





Many so called “bargain” carriers quote prices and delivered at no additional cost within REA 
which do not include complete service. With vehicle limits. This plus many other advan- 
Railway Express you know you get door-to- tages assures you the fastest possible shipping 
door delivery. Your shipments are picked up at the lowest possible cost. 


HERE ARE DOWN-TO-EARTH Facts on RAILWAY EXPRESS SERVICE 


Widest Railway Express serves some 23,000 communities to give you mass 
Coverage—__ distribution—with one company responsibility. You reach every major 
market in the U. S., and with REA World Thruway Service-—most 
every major market abroad. No worries about delays and divided 

responsibility in transferring between two or more carriers. 


Special Low Railway Express offers special low commodity rates on ready-to- 
Rates— wear merchandise, graphic arts materials, hosiery, shoes, drugs, 
import-export traffic and for many other categories. Call your near- 

est Railway Express Agent. He’ll tell you why— 


THE BIG DIFFERENCE IS RAI! WAY EXPRES 
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July, and the total of such loans was 
moderately lower than a year ago. There 
was also a decline from earlier weeks 
in demand deposits adjusted and United 
States Government deposits, according 
to the Federal Reserve Board. The de- 
cline in loans of the past months has 
occurred despite the lower interest rates, 
but volume will increase when business 
activity begins to pick up. 





SOURCES FOR COMPASS POINTS 
page 6 

EMPLOYMENT: 1. NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL EMPLOYMENT; 2. UNEM- 
PLOYMENT: U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. 

PRICES: 3. CONSUMERS’ PRICES: 
4. WHOLESALE PRICES; U.S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics; 5. INDUS- 
TRIAL STOCK PRICE AVERAGES: 
Dow Jones & Company. 
PRODUCTION: 6.WEEKLY HOURS: 
7. WEEKLY EARNINGS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL WORKERS: U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; 8, 9. DISPOSABLE 
INCOME: 10. CORPORATE PROF- 
ITS AFTER TAXES: U.S. Office of 
Business Economics. PRODUCTION: 
ll. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(PHYSICAL): Federal Reserve Board; 
12. BUILDING PERMITS, 120 
CITIES: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.; 13. 
PLANT AND EQUIPMENT EX- 
PENDITURES: U.S. Department of 
Commerce and Securities and Exchange 
l4. GROSS NATIONAL 
U.S. Office of 


Commission: 
PRODUCT: 
Economics. 
SALES: 15. FARM RECEIPTS: U.S. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 16. 


Business 


EXPORTS; 17. IMPORTS: U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census; 18. RETAIL 
SALES: 19. WHOLESALE SALES: 


20. MANUFACTURING SALES: U.S. 
Office of Business Economics. 
INVENTORIES: 21. TOTAL BUSI- 
NESS INVENTORIES: U.S. Office of 
Business Economics. 

FEDERAL: 22. RECEIPTS; 23. EX- 
PENDITURES; 24. GROSS NATION- 
AL DEBT: U.S. Treasury Department. 
FINANCE: 25. CONSUMER CRED- 
IT; 26. LOANS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKS; 27. DEPOSITS AND CUR- 
RENCY; 28. COMMERCIAL LOAN 
RATES: Federal Reserve Board. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Depart- 
ment, Dun & BRADSTREET, Inc., 
by John W. Riday. 
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You can answer intere 
from across t 


FINE—ACCEPT 
HIS ORDER! 


om calls 
he room—without 


touching a button. 








COMPLETE PRIVACY 


without 





No one can “listen m | d sige 

vour knowledge. Chime a! = 

nal light announce every call. 
ts 





Ey 


...only Executone 
combines 








IN THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 


@ For the first time in any intercom sys- 
tem you can answer calls from across 
the room—and at the same time enjoy 
positive assurance that no one can 
eavesdrop on conversations in your 
othce. Executone’s exclusive “CHIME- 
MATIC’ & 
call with chime and signal light—warns 
that your circuit is open.* 


SAVE TIME—get more work done! 


Thanks to Executone’s “Remote Reply,” 
employees can now answer calls with- 
out interrupting their work. You get 
instant response without loss of work- 
ing time. You eliminate waiting and 
costly “call backs” when phones are 


signalling announces every 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2,744,966 





busy. Roving employees are located 
quicker. You give instructions, get in- 
formation without delay, yet you have 
“privacy protection at all times. Work 
flows smoothly. Every hour becomes 
more productive! Executone soon pays 
for itself in many ways. Ask for full 
details. No obligation. 


° 
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cq em ew ee ee eee es eee ee ee ees or meres —— 
Se ct ~ 
| EXECUTONE, INC.. Dept. N-2° 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y.) seg f | 
| -_ 
| Without obligation, please send me Se x | 
full data on Executone Intercom. (pee har 
| ! am particularly interested in: litle i ’ 
: . 
| _] INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATION | — | 
}) INTRA-PLANT COMMUNICATION Firn 
| | SWITCHBOARD RELIEF | 
J Lo ATING PERSONNE L Address 0006000660 000000000000 000000 CO0SSOSeSSeCeCeeees wl a 
eae a ee SS HS 
In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
15 
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Low initial price. Minimum installation 
cost. High efficiency—low operating ex- 
pense. Practically no maintenance. They 
add up to real heating economy 

and you get all four with Reznor, the 
world’s largest-selling gas unit heater. 


ECONOMY is only one of many rea- 
sons why these completely automatic 
packaged units are ideal for primary, 
replacement or supplemental heating 
in all kinds of commercial and industrial 
buildings ... large or small. 







Ask your Reznor: distributor or 
dealer for complete details. You'll 
find him listed under ‘Heaters, 
Unit” in the Yellow Pages. 
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UNIT HEATERS 


80 Union St., 


yt 
Jj 
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Rernor Mfg. Co., Mercer, Pa. 








HYDROSCALE 


ON YOUR 
CRANE HOOK 


ALL WEIGHING IS DONE 
ON YOUR CRANE HOOK 


OUTMODES COSTLY CENTRAL 
WEIGHING STATION 


COMPLETE LINE OF 110 
MODELS NOW AVAILABLE 


TYPICAL WEIGHING 


APPLICATIONS 

Just co few of the many appli- . ee 
cations include—loading, un- 

loading, batching, check SANE sce 
weighing, foundry charging, FV 00 
production control, process 

control, checking inventory, SAVE MONEY! 


and, protecting your equip- 
ment from overloading. 


HYDROSCALES guaranteed— 


to be free of defects in workmanship and 
materials, and accurate to Y2 of 1% of the 
maximum dial capacity. 

Write for descriptive literature explaining model features. 


HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 


31286 Stephenson Hwy. ° Royal Oak, Mich. 








“The world’s largest producer of crane scales” 
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.. Latest trends in business casualties 


Liabilities Up from May 


ALTHOUGH the number of business fail- 
ures in June dipped seasonally for the 
third month, their dollar liabilities re- 
bounded from May’s marked decline. A 
total of 1,260 concerns succumbed, in- 
volving liabilities of $61.4 million. Casual- 
ties were 16 per cent more numerous than 
in June a year ago, and their liabilities 
bulked 19 per cent larger. But improve- 
nent from 1957 was noted in some lines 
of business and regions. 

The failure rate, adjusted for seasonal 
variation in DUN’s FAILURE INDEX, edged 
up to 57 per 10,000 listed businesses from 
55 in May and 50 in June of last year. 
However, the current casualty rate was 
considerably below the 69 per 10,000 in 
1939 and the 100 in 1933. 

All of the increase in liabilities between 
May and June came from failures with 
liabilities of $100,000 or more. This group 
suffered the most noticeable rise from a 
year ago, 35 per cent. 

Construction casualties fell in June to 
the lowest level in eleven months. In manu- 
facturing, there were irregular month-to- 


FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 


Total 
Cumulative liabilities 
Total in million §$ 
(January (January- 
June) June) 
1958 1957 1958 1957 
MINING, MANUFACTURING.. 1442 1209 139.0 111.4 
Mining—coal, oil, misc 47 33 6.9 6.1 
Foodand kindred products 103 94 7.8 6.4 
Textile products, apparel... 284 26! 20.3 17.1 
Lumber, lumber products. 254 229 i8.0 13.9 
Paper, printing, publishing 96 68 54 4.0 
Chemicals, allied products 33 27 1.5 2.3 
Leather, leather products. . 65 36 8.9 4.3 
Stone, clay, glass products 33 33 3.1 1.6 
Iron, steel, and products. . 94 S6 10.1 22.1 
Machinery...... 1S3 133 8 14.0 
Transportation equipment 39 32 13.4 3.0 
Miscellaneous.......... 241 207 28.0 16.7 
WHOLESALE TRADE.... 772 660 38.5 43.1 
Food and farm products.. 173 155 7.9 11.2 
ee ; 7 42 26 20 2.0 
Dry goods.... 28 16 0.9 0.6 
Lumber, bldg.mats..hdwre 99 ~ 82! 7 6 6$.1- 
Chemicals and drugs..... 25 25" 0.5 1.2% 
Motor vehicles, equipment 35 33* 1.0 1.4% 
Miscellaneous...... . 370 323 19.5 21.5 
Sy ee ee 3585 131.0 99.9 
Food and liquor........ S82 602 13.0 12.2 
General merchandise.’.... 1S7 153 6.5 6.9 
Apparel and accessories.. 670 603 20.0 12.0 
Furniture, furnishings.... 626 533 26.8 21.2 
Lumber, bldg.mats.,hdwre 256 242 8.5 7.2 
Automotive group..... S89 42] 24.5 10.9 
Eating, drinking places. . 767 641 20.0 15.4 
Drug stores....... 84 78 1.9 > 3 
Miscellaneous......... 393 312 98 11.9 
CONSTRUCTION ............ 1132 1079 58.3 59.5 
General bldg. contractors. 456 422 32.4 33.3 
Building subcontractors... 613 S587 21.5 20.0 
Other contractors..... 63 70 4.4 6.2 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE....... 601 556 36.2 22.6 
ToTAL UNITED STATES...... 8071 7089 403.0 336.4 


Liabilities are rounded to the 
not necessarily add up to totals. 


R Revised. 


nearest million; they do 


month trends. Tolls declined in the heavy 
industries but increased in food, leather, 
textiles, paper, and printing. Retail casual- 
ties continued down during June in all 
lines except eating and drinking places. 
While an uptrend from last year per- 
sisted generally, construction contractors 
suffered fewer casualties than in the pre- 
vious June, and declines from 1957 oc- 
curred among lumber manufacturers and 
building materials wholesalers and retail- 
ers. On the other hand, about a third 
more manufacturers and wholesalers suc- 
cumbed than last year. The over-all rise 
for retailing amounted to 16 per cent and 
for commercial services to 6 per cent. 
Nearly all geographic regions reported 
dips in June failures, but six of the nine 
had more failures than a year ago. Totals 
in the East North Central and Middle 
Atlantic States rose most noticeably, with 
large cities reporting twice as sharp an 
increase as the balance of the country. On 
the other hand, declines from 1957 pre- 


vailed in the South Central and Pacific 
States. 
THE FAILURE RECORD 
June May June w// 
1958 1958 1957 Chg.t 

DUN’S FAILURE INDEX*® 

Unadjusted. ... 56.7 58.1 6.5 +35 

Adjusted, seasonally $7.3 $5.3 50.0 +15 
NUMBER OF FAILURES. 1260 1341 1084 +16 
NUMBER BY SIZE OF Dest 

Under $5,000..... 147 152 169 -—13 

$5,000—$25,000. . 605 660 $21 +16 

$25.000—$100,000. . 378 423 298 +27 

Over $100,000. 130 106 96 +35 
NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 

Manufacturing.... 235 242 179 «=—+3 1 

Wholesale Trade... 125 125 95 +32 

Retail Trade... 640 659 $53 +16 

Construction...... 161 207 6-2 

Commercial Service 99 108 93 +6 


LIABILITIES (in thousands) 
$61.445 $56.246 $51,454 +19 
62.174 57.418 51.491 +21 


CURRENT... 
TOTAL... 


* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises listed 
in the DUN & BRADSTREET Reference Book. 

tPercentage change, June 1958 from June 1957. 

In this record, a ‘‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in loss to creditors. *“‘Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affiliated 
and supply companies, or the governments; they do not 
include long-term publicly held obligations, 








This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
Dun & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
Rowena Wyant. 
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cuts payroll accounting costs 48.1% 


with Burroughs Accounting Machines 


The sun never sets on Manpower, Inc., 
biggest venture of its kind the globe 
over, supplying temporary help to 
businesses of many kinds. 

Manpower, Inc., with headquarters in 
Milwaukee, Wisc., handles all record 
keeping and payroll (including social 
security and fringe benefits) on the 
thousands of workers it employs from 
its more than 100 offices in the U. S., 
Canada and abroad. And the firm 
finds Burroughs data processing equip- 


Burroughs 


ment virtually indispensable for speed, 
versatility and ease of operation. 

“When you employ more than 50,000 
persons in a single year,” points out 
President Elmer L. Winter, “process- 
ing their payroll records and withhold- 
ing statements is a king-size account- 
ing job. By converting to Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines, we 
effected a 48.1% return on our money 
the first year over previous accounting 
costs. On withholding statements alone 


we are currently saving 13 cents 
apiece or $7,300 per year.” 

Here is another example of Burroughs 
data processing systems at work, 
bringing a new efficiency and economy. 
Systems and equipment that extend 
from accounting machines to the most 
advanced of electronic computers. 
Call our branch office and ask to see 
Burroughs data processing systems. 
Or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s 


Burroughs Corporation 


‘NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 











COME TO “UPSTATE, N.Y.” 


new market place of the world 


Plentiful water is vital to industrial growth and expansion. 


You ll find it in abundance in [| pstate, N. Y.’s lakes. rivers and vear 





‘round high water table. 


Other important benefits here include superb transportation, POWERED BY 


overnight nearness to the largest markets in the United States and 
NIAGARA 


Canada. skilled labor. and plentiful Niagara Viohawk power, 
at low rates. For illustrated fact booklet and more information, write M O KH A VW KX 
Industrial Development Department. Niagara Mohawk. Dept. D-8, 


ARA MOHA 
Syracuse 2, N.Y. NIAG al WK 














A Positive Cure 


for the Profit Pinch 


ALSO: How to Organize Research; Technology Expands 


Your Sales Horizons; New Look in Appliance Distribution 


Prescription 
for Prosperity 


CHARLES H. PERCY, president, Bell & 
Howell Company, at the Economic Mo- 
bilization Conference of the American 


Management Association. 


The 
contribution any of 
make to the 


single biggest 
us can 
health of the nation 
today is the improve- 
ment of the business 


we re In. 





That is why we at 
Bell & Howell 
been taking major steps to strengthen 


hav 


Our position in the market: by pro- 
ducing better values and doing it fast. 


Last 


business activity 


year, When the dip in general 


became apparent, we 
undertook a two-fold program: (1) to 
maintain and in some instances increase 
create new 


those expenditures which 


sales and build tor the future; (2) to 
further reduce and eliminate costs which 
add very little to the value of our prod- 
uct or future progress. 

With the enthusiastic cooperation of 
our engineering group, Our calendar of 
new-product schedules was moved ahead 


so that nine new products could be in- 


- 
A | : . a: 


troduced this year instead of next year. 

We also decided, as a sales stimulant, 
to reduce substantially the price of one 
of our [his 
meant selling more to reduce our manu- 


fastest selling cameras. 
facturing costs. And we would have to 
commit ourselves to manufacturing the 


additional cameras well ahead of time. 


to be ready for the increase in 1958 
sales we hoped would result from 
stepped-up advertising, publicity, and 


the new low prices. This called for an 
expansion of our manufacturing facill- 
lies. 

Our spending for capital equipment 
in 1958 will represent a 67 per cent in- 
crease Over 1957. 

lo sell our additional product to 
dealers and the public, we increased our 
spending here, too: tripling our adver- 
tising and promotion expenditures in the 
second quarter of 1958. 

In order to minimize the risks of ou! 
expanded manutacturing and sales ac- 
divisions of the 


tivities, all company 


joined in an intensive cost-reduction 


program. 
Our accelerated program has resulted 
= ie. 


in a 21.5 per cent sales, a 


per cent 


gain in 
gain in net earnings, and a 
4.5 per cent gain in total employment 
in the first quarter of this year as against 
the first quarter of 1957. 

What we have done, many other com- 





BIG JOE makes NEWS 


By far...the LOWEST PRICED 
machine of its kind on the 
market... 


‘299 


COMPLETE 








“THE 299” 


@ Complete bearing control throughout 
@ Synchronized | 2-volt heavy-duty system 
@ Feather-controlled stops 


a Equipped with automatic charaer 
and heavy-duty industrial battery 


@ Self-alignment floor brake 


@ Lifting height 57 , capacity 1,000 Ibs 











Over 60 models from which to choose 
Lifting heights 10 160 ; capacities to 3,000 Ibs. 


Write now for the complete master catalog 


number 659. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Ralph Hines Road 
Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 





Hydraulic Luft TRUCKS | 
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with Zippo lighters 


The world’s most dependable lighter promotes customer 
relations —spurs incentive programs—implements safety 
programs—and keeps company names in the public eye. 











STATE FARM 






INSURANCE 








-" 








Zippo lighters have the most urncom- 
promising guarantee in the annals of 
American business. Regardless of age 
or condition a Zippo is guaranteed 
to work as long as you have it or we 


if free! 




















- 


Leading manufacturer of hand tools uses 
Zippos to maintain one of the best plant 
safety records in industry. 

Blue-chip building products concern gets 
Suggestion program off to good start by 
awarding Zippo lighters. 

Leading maker of coin-operated music ma- 
chines uses Zippo lighters to keep up sales 
enthusiasm. 

Insurance company reminds prospects of 
services with never-failing Zippo lighters. 
Gasoline station operator promotes cus- 
tomer loyalty with personalized Zippo 
lighters. 

These are just a few examples of how Zippo 
lighters have helped businesses like your own. 
(Names will be sent upon request.) 


| ee 








THANKS 
FOR AJOB 
WELL DONE 
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SAFETY AWARD 











Now the world’s most dependable lighter in 
the new Slim-Lighter shape. Here is famous 
Zippo'’s new running mate, the new Zippo 
Slim-Lighter. It was especially designed 
tor those who want a slender, lightweight 
lighter. The new Slim-Lighter has the same 
dependable Zippo action. 


Z M ( Bradford, Pa., and Canada Lit 
speedy eee celle aanvegnttlim allt abide gain eantintaien enbendtige nema eae 
| Zippo Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. DR-188, Bradford, Pa. 

and your special design service. 
Name 

Firm 

| Address 


Gentlemen: Please furnish me with complete information on Zippo lighters 


Facsimile signatures are now available on 
Zippo lighters. Zippo lighters can now be 
personalized with individual signatures 
along with company trade marks or any 
design you want. For complete informa- 
write to Dept. 188, 
Co., Bradford, Pa. 


tion about this service. 
Zippo Manufacturing 


Position 


EE Ce 


usiness makes friends 











panies can do and have done, each in 
its way. And this is a very good time 
to do it. 


Making Research 
Pay Off 
DR. VANNEVAR BUSH, chairman of the 


board, Merck & Co.., LOth 
Ruteers Business 


Inc., at the 


Annual University 


Conference. 


An industrial unit in 
a changing techno- 
logical field must re- 
research as a 
But there 


Way to 


gard 
necessity. 
IS no faster 
get rid of money 
than by ill-planned 


or ill-conducted pro- 





grams of research. 

A research program should be a team 
effort, with the research staff an equal 
partner with the rest of the business. It 
research is put under production it will 
tend to become a fire department, rush- 
ing about to cure one production ill 
after another. A strong research group 
can be very embarrassing to production 
men who like to have all run smoothly 
and essentially unaltered, and it should 
be. If research is put under sales it will 
tend to produce monstrosities or triviali- 
ties, for salesmen have to sell currently 
and seldom take the long view. [But] if 
research is left entirely free, without co- 
ordination, it will probably produce a 
beautiful structure, admired by the elect, 
which will not pay. 


New Markets in 
the Space Age 


C. A. BASSETT, veneral sales manager, 
The L. S. Starrett Company, before the 


Drop Forging Association. 


This age must right- 


ly be termed “the 
Atomic and Space 
Age,” for within a 
period of less than 
fifteen years, both 
have come into be- 


ihe & ing. [he Atomic Age 
has already shown a 
few of the changes we can expect in 
precision measuring. In many cases pre- 
cision tools become an expendable prod- 
uct rather than a durable one. The tool 





| Still fresh | 


and efficient at 5 p.m. 


“The wonderful thing about the 'Tickometer is that it does its 
counting and marking jobs without getting tired or bored, 
slowing down and making mistakes before lunch or in the 
late afternoon. It doesn’t need time off for a coffee break, 
smoke, phone call, or the restroom. It’s just as dependable 

and efficient at 5 p.m. as at 9a.m.... We figure our 
Tickometer saves about eight girl-hours a day.”’ 
































e The Tickometer counts, imprints, codes, dates 
or cancels eight times as fast as an experienced 
hand operator. Speeds range from 400 to 1,000 
items per minute. Various Tickometer models ‘ 
handle items as small as a movie ticket, and as \ 
large as ledger sheets—sales slips, job tickets, = 
coupons, checks, orders, any common office or shop \ 
form. And it’s so accurate that banks count currency gi" 
with it. 

e The Tickometer has automatic feed, stops 
for faulty items; can be set for a predetermined 
count, registers sub or total counts simultaneously. 
With an optional accessory it signs checks, does 
consecutive numbering. It is easy to set and 
operate, can be easily used by any of a 
number of people. And it can be ; 
rented or bought. | 


e Even when used for only intervals 
or minutes, it can save hours every 
day; and give added production 
and convenience for many 
departments. 


e Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes © 
office for a demonstration. Or | 
send coupon for free illustrated 
booklet and case studies. 


Sa RL Se ae aa BE eos Trae patente =. > > 
ps PITNEY-BoweEs, INc. 
RR I 
(Ren 
pret 

ome 


1541 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


Pitney-Bowes 


Rio AT 


Counting & Imprinting Machine 
Made by the originator of the postage meter.... 
offices in 107 cities in U.S. and Canada. 


€) 





Send free Tickometer booklet and case studies 


Name a 








Address ata 
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And they ll stay down with Magliner 
magnesium dock boards on the job! 
Magliners speed loading, eliminate 


dock congestion . .. get extra work 


NARROW CONGESTED DOCK? This narrow 
from power trucks and other loading 
equipment. Costs go down and stay 


down because Magliners are magne- 


sium light—easy to put down... easy 
to move. No heavy lifting... no injury 


hazards. Men, loads and equipment 
move fast, sure, safe—protected against 
accidents and costly damage. 


Magliners are magnesium-strong too, 





for rugged dependable service... safely 

‘ . , = “2 ” F + 

GROUND LEVEL LOADING? Check into 3 handle loads up to 20,000 Ibs. and more 

SO a eee Magliners are low in initial cost, pro- 
vs ee's where yOu waniil., en you : - ae : : ; 

want it. One man moves it vide long-life service, require less main- 


tenance. Economy and cost savings 
right down the line! 


Put all these advantages to work for 
you... put Magliners to work on your 
dock! 

















> “hy c ¢ ‘rr e 
o t-in d Ld 5) poe 
nore usabie G A Space Canad an Factory Magline of Canada Ltd Renfrew Ontario 
re eee — i AS SS cs Fs A a ee ee Se — 
| Please send me m) copy of . | 
| Howto Cut Dock Loading Costs. — | 
Check here for information on: Company eiiiideiiniaad | 
} []) Movable Dock Boards : | 
} [}) Permanent-Type Dock Boards Address iemmenieeiiitigaiepnsinapdas i | 
[}) Mebile Loading Ramp 

' [} Delivery Truck Ramp City —____—__—_—_——“one____State____ 
ed —_—_—_oNw oe ee ee eee J 
MAGLINE INC. BOX 385 + PINCONNING, MICHIGAN 
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must be discarded after short periods of 
use, because of the build-up of radio- 
activity. [his makes for business un- 
dreamed of even two years ago. 

Now we have our first atomic power 
plant, and one can see the potential 
for thousands of these throughout the 
country. Next will be the atomic-pow- 
ered, airplane already well on its way, 
and it is reasonable to assume that 
when this whole thing reaches the pro- 
duction stage, atomic-powered automo- 
biles, trucks, tractors, and heating sys- 
tems will add to our industrial poten- 
tials. True, this will partially replace 
already existing power facilities, but not 
so with the developments of “the Space 
Age.” 

[he potentials for all manufacturers 
seem limitless in this field. We do not 
have to depend at all on the millions of 
war babies who will reach maturity in 
the mid-1960's for an increased manu- 
facturing potential. Requirements for 
“the Atomic and Space Age” tn the next 
25 years could well outstrip our manu- 


facturing tacilities. 


New Patterns in 
Appliance Selling 


CHRIS a WITTING, Vice pre Wade. ( (Jil- 
sumer Products Group, Westinghouse 
/ le cir ( Orp.., he rOre thre Instalime iif 


Credil C onterence. 


The appliance indus- 
try s distribution at 
both wholesale and 
retail levels is chang- 
ing—tast. As _ profit 
margins are squeezed 
for distributors, man- 
ufacturers increas- 
ingly are being 
forced to set up factory branches and 
take on the role of the independent dis- 
tributors. 

In major markets, larger outlets are 
doing more and more of the business. 
In cities, large and small, manufacturers 
are aggressively trying to improve their 
dealer structure, seeking fewer but bet- 
ter outlets—substantial business men, 
willing to service and promote. 

Its a tremendous market—98 per 
cent of all households have at least one 
major appliance; 35 per cent of them 
bought at least one major appliance in 
the eighteen months preceding a recent 
major Westinghouse survey; and 29 per 
cent plan to buy within a year. 

And, it’s a dynamic market, too. 








WRAPPER 
® IDENTIFIES 
WITH A 
DIFFERENCE... 
NEW 


HUDSON 


Man OWar 


For best results don’t just “order kraft”! 


Specify new HUDSON MAN O’ WAR 












































‘Though you may feel that all kraft looks alike 
ind, therefore, performs alike—there are many 
differences, potent reasons why Man O° War 
is a better buy: greater resistance to tearing and 
bursting easier handling and folding 

a smoother, brighter, more attractive finish. 








And Hudson's integrated operation, from tree 
planting to the manufacture of finished 
products, assures dependable delivery, quality 
and performance order after order. 

















Unlike any other kraft... 
Hudson’s new Man O' War. 


Man OWer 


» 


fh 








HUDSON Pulp & Paper Corp. 


477 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York 











WHY PAY FOR A FOREST 


When you enjoy free movement of men, 
with clear-span, Low- 





sales Spies Soap 


When a distinctive, prestige-type building is required, architec- When a dressed-up exterior is not necessary, Butler buildings can 
tural styling can be achieved by combining Butler components be covered economically with die-formed Butler metal panels that 
with brick, block or any other building materials you choose. give lifetime protection —require little maintenance. 





OF COLUMNS... 

















machines and materials for so litthe more 
Profile Butler buildings 


Why invest precious capital in a cheap, low-cost 
building that may prove to be a costly place in 
which to operate your business? 

With conventional post and beam construction 
costly floor space is taken up by columns. These 
columns also impose strict limitations on the way 
you can organize — use — the interior space. 

But, in a clear-span, Low-Profile Butler building 
you can lay out production, traffic and storage areas 
with complete freedom. There isn't a single column 
from wall to wall — every toot of space is usable. 

What about costs though? Low-Profile Butler 
buildings are a superior, more desirable type of 
construction. Consequently, they aren't cheap. But, 











they are such an economical way to build wide, 
clear-spans that they cost only a little more than 
the cheapest construction. 

Mass-produced Butler components are available 
from stock. This saves routine engineering and cus- 
tom fabrication. Pre-engineered to fit perfectly, they 
permit fast erection. You save weeks and months 
of costly planning and construction time. 


For full details on clear-span, Low-Profile Butler buildings 
that give you more usable space and enable you to oper- 
ate more efficiently —more profitably—contact your Butler 
Builder. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Buildings”’ 
or ‘Steel Buildings.’’ Or write to us direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


766, pagywe” 


7417 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 





Manufacturers of Metal Buildings © Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising © Custom Fabrication 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. « Atlanta, Ga 


Cleveland, Ohio © Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. © Boston, Mass. © Washington, D. C. ¢ Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


as ~ | ~ 
A U a ef 7 > * 


e Kansas City, Mo. © Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, Ill. ¢ Detroit 


cn 
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Self-steering car of tomorrow traveling on super highway patrolled by radar . 


towers. Future car may be powered by radical new engine, covered with new rem 


wonder metal, equipped with car-to-home phone, and controlled by automatic pilot. 


ant to build a 


that clrives itself ? 















Cal 





Thompson Products can help you handle the job 


Spee DAY—and it may come sur- 
prisingly soon—a car-maker will 
introduce a radically advanced new 
automobile, and cash in on the giant 
market of tomorrow. Thompson Prod- 
ucts can help design and build impor- 
tant components for such a car today. 

Right now Thompson can aid in 
creating self-steering devices, ad- 
vanced new chassis and engines, uses 
for new wonder metals, and many 
other revolutionary features. 

For years Thompson has been a 


leader in the development of steering 
systems ...in improvement of auto- 
motive and aircraft engines, of chassis 
and airframes... and has pioneered in 
high-temperature, corrosion-resistant 
metallurgy. 

No matter what kind of product you 
want to make, chances are Thompson 
can help you—thanks to its vast experi- 
ence which includes design and pro- 
duction of hydraulic, pneumatic and 
electronic components, assemblies and 


systems ...and a great variety of 


From Thompson’s 21 research centers and 25 manufacturing plants 
come, each year, important new advances in mechanics, electronics, 
hydraulics, pneumatics, aerodynamics, thermodynamics and nucleonics. 
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processes, from high-precision forging 
to impact extrusion and every kind 
of quality machining. 

If you have a new product in mind, 
why not call for specific information on 
how Thompson can help you build it? 


Thompson 
'» Products 


as a partner in solving the design and production 
problems of an advancing technology 


Genera! Offices, Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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WASHINGTON Business Front 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— It’s been less 
than nine months since the Federal Re- 
serve System dramatically shifted to an 
easy money policy, but it isn't too soon 
to start thinking about tight money 
again. Credit became easier as business 


activity declined, and credit will become 


tighter as business activity rises. Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., believes that 


inflation got out of hand during the 
boom, partly because it got ahead of the 
monetary authorities when the last re- 
cession ended in 1954. He is determined 
that it won't happen that way again. 
The move toward tight money will be 
take 


changes toward easy money did. Bidding 


gradual. It will time, just as the 


for loans will become more intense. In- 


terest rates will rise. The pace of the 


changeover will be determined by the 
upturn. The swifter the 


rapidly 


speed of the 


upturn, the more money and 


credit will become tight. 
[he cheapest time to borrow ts at the 
bottom of a recession. Interest rates Cus- 


tomarily begin to climb before a rise 


in business activity has been detected. 


[he longer business men, local govern- 


ments, and other borrowers wait, the 


more their loans will cost. 


No repeat for history 


Interest rates will rise during the 


upturn, even though the volume of loan 
funds will remain large and may even 
Reserve will try 


Increase. [he Federal 


to assure the availability of sufficient 
money to support a healthy expansion 


of business activity. But it will try to 


prevent an excessive credit expansion 


that could create inflationary pressures. 

[his is not to suggest that the coun- 
try will soon again experience the pain- 
fully stringent credit conditions that pre- 


vailed just betore the 
anti-inflationary 


Keserve 


tight 


Federal 
abandoned its 
money policy last Fall. Those pressures 
were the end-result of one of the most 
powerful capital goods booms _ the 
United States has experienced. Corpora- 


tions had lost liquidity, and so had the 


/ > ~~ G 
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JOSEPH R. SLEVIN 


banking system. Mr. Martin and his col- 
leagues want to prevent inflation. They 
blame last Fall’s difficulties on the ex- 
cesses that accompanied the boom. They 
hope that business men and _ bankers 
learned a lesson and won't get into the 
same situation again. 

[he central bankers are keenly aware 
that there are two big roadblocks be- 
tween them and the achievement of their 
anti-inflation objective: They must spot 


the upturn when it comes, and they 
must have the courage to act decisively 
to initiate a swing toward tighter money. 
Neither iob will be easy. 

Ihe Federal Reserve missed the turn 
by several months last time. It moder- 
ated the easy money policy in Decem- 
ber, 1954, but didn't begin to apply the 
January 1955. 

that the 
Fall. 


was how the boom got a head-start. 


brakes in earnest until 
It later 


upturn had begun in early 


found to its dismay 


[hat 


[he monetary authorities are in dead- 
ly earnest when they say that having 
the courage to act will be one of their 
problems. [he public 1s concerned about 
inflation, but making money tighter will 
Many 


business men wontt like it. Neither will 


not be a popular thing to do. 


politicians who have a cheap-money 


bias. And there's the ever-present dan- 
credit-tightening 


ger that a premature 


move might kill off a young recovery. 


[hose are the risks that must be run 


| 
Ppl oach stable 


if the United States is to a 
prices. Mr. Martin is prepared to run 


them. 


The inflationary peril 

Ihe chairman believes that checking 
the next inflationary surge is the severest 
economic challenge facing the FRB and 
the country. He maintains that the hard- 
est part of the central bank’s anti-reces- 
sion job was completed when it flipped 
from tghtness to 


the money market 


ease. He is thoroughly convinced that 
inflation is the prime long-range threat 
to the American economy. 

world 


“The problem of the postwar 


has been resisting inflation, it hasn't 


been creating jobs,”” Mr. Martin said re- 
cently. “If you want to grind the poor to 
pulp, the best way to do it is to pursue 
a policy of consistent inflation.” 

A group of Congressional Democrats, 
centering about Senator Robert S. Ker 
of Oklahoma, has been trying to pin the 
responsibility for the recession on the 
FRB's 
[hey 


policies 


Martin's 


restrictive monetary 


havent weakened Mr. 
determination to strike sooner and hard- 
er when the next appears. He 
bank 


boom. In 


upturn 
does not believe that the central! 


was too tough during the 
fact, he thinks it wasn't tough enough 
have 


FRB 


cam- 


Ihe Congressional Democrats 


failed to make their Case. and the 


will begin its next anti-inflation 


with greater confidence, more 


paign 
technical competence, and broader pub- 
lic understanding than it has had be- 


tore. (It had been subordinated to the 


[Treasury during the years when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was in the White House 


and during most of President Truman's 


tenure, and regained its independence in 
a celebrated “tull accord” that was ip- 
proved by Secretary of the 


John W. Snyder in March 1951.) 


Ihe 1955—S7 boom marked the first 


time that the central bank had been 
Iree tO wage an uninhibited battle to 
halt inflation. It was not a fledgling 
agency—the Board was established in 
1913. But it was inexperienced. The 
FRB learned a LOOd deal about tS 
credit-control powers during the last 
boom. It gained battle experience, and 


| > L-.1] ‘ . ~ «© 
it plans to put its new skills to use 


the next upturn arrives. 


Going it alone 
Perhaps the most discouraging thing 


| . . ‘ . Ln> | : LL, 
about the anti-inflation OULIOOK IS the 


prospect that the entire burden will tall 


on FRB credit policy. Monetary meas 


ures should be supported by a firm fiscal 
policy if they are to be tully effective 
Mr. Martin has trequently singled out 
the lack of adequate budget pluses as 
the biggest chink in the country’s an 
inflation armor during the 1955—5/7 
2/7 
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Oxford Pendaflex is 
the new concept in filing... 
eliminates two-handed struggling with 

old style slumping file folders and permits 
finger-tip control of all files. Office costs go way down because filing 
is so much faster with Pendaflex hanging, sliding folders. Every name 
tab is always visible, every folder opens with a finger flick; misfiling 
is almost impossible. 

With new Pendaflex systems providing important economies not 
found in conventional filing, your records department will automati- 
cally become more efficient and less costly! You'll always get the papers 
you want, when you want them. 

Fill out the coupon and mail it today for a helpful “‘do it yourself” 
analysis of your filing troubles. 

Oxford Filing Supply Company, Inc., 
Garden City, N.Y. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY COMPANY, INC, 
2-8 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


( | Please send free ‘‘File Analysis Sheet” and 
IPC Oxford Pendaflex Catalog. 
* ss 
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boom. It now appears that the FRB will 
have to go it alone once again. 

The Administration expects a $10 bil- 
lion deficit this year, and it foresees ad- 
ditional, though smaller, deficits for sev- 
eral years to come. Spending is rising, 
and the impact of the recession on cor- 
porate income tax receipts will last into 
fiscal 1960—the year that begins next 
July 1. This year’s deficit will help to 
counter the recession, for budget deficits 
are inflationary. But the deficits that are 
due to occur after recovery has been 
achieved will undercut the FRB’s anti- 
inflation program. 

The Government could provide a 
budget surplus in fiscal 1960 if it were 
willing to cut expenditures or to raise 
taxes. No one in Washington thinks it 
likely that the Administration will urge 
either step. It considers higher spend- 
ing essential for national security. It 
didn’t propose a tax rise during the last 
boom, and it believes the present tax 
rates are too steep. 

In short, there’s general agreement 
that the Administration will risk another 
round of price increases in preference to 
cutting expenditures or boosting taxes. 

That means the budget will come into 
balance again only when economic 
growth and rising business activity com- 
bine to lift revenues above the spending 
volume. No one can predict when that 
will happen. 


Are credit curbs enough? 


All the FRB can do in a period of 
inflation is to bring pressure to bear on 
buying demand. It can limit the money 
supply and thus try to discourage busi- 
ness men and consumers from bidding 
up prices by making excessive use of 
credit. But it can’t directly curb the 
price pressures that are generated by 
rising costs. 

Some economists have come to be- 
lieve that mounting costs will inevitably 
push prices higher as long as the coun- 
try enjoys full employment. They main- 
tain that buying demands will be so 
strong in prosperity that producers will 
be able to post higher prices and make 
them stick—even if the FRB succeeds 
in keeping a tight rein on credit. They 
contend that FRB curbs, while they may 
knock out marginal buying and perhaps 
slow the pace of the price rise, cannot 
bring it to a complete halt. 

[he central bankers disagree. They 
reject the cost-push argument and in- 
sist that inflation can be stopped if 
demand is held in check. More will be 
known after the next upturn gets under 
way. END 
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“T-1" Steel opened 


new markets, improved 


our competitive position 


says Mr. James V. Coulter, President, 
Coulter Steel and Forge Company, 


Emeryville, California 


This is the story of how one manufacturer made 
use of the exceptional properties of USS “T-L” 
Steel to win new business, get the jump on his com- 
petitors, and build better products. 

USS “T-1” Steel has nearly three times the yield 
strength of structural carbon steel. It has excep- 
tional toughness, even at 50 degrees below zero, and 
outstanding resistance to impact abrasion. In addi- 
tion, it can be forged, heat-treated, welded, flame- 
cut and worked with the usual shop equipment. 

This extraordinary combination of properties 
gave Mr. Coulter and his engineers a lot of ideas on 
how to improve their products. They started using 
USS “T-1” Steel in forgings used at sub-zero tem- 
peratures—crane hooks, shovel teeth, boom parts 
and shafting. They took advantage of the steel’s 
greater strength and resistance to impact abrasion 
to make mining equipment parts lighter, stronger 
and more durable. 

Word got around to customers. Business has ex 
panded and the company now works two shifts a 
day to keep up with orders. 

Why not get the facts on what USS “T-1” Steel 
can do for you? Write for your copy of our com- 
prehensive “T-1°° Steel booklet. United States Steel, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


USS and ‘‘T-1”’ are registered trademarks 


United States Steel Corporation —Pittsburgh 
Columbia-Geneva Steei-San Francisco 

Tennessee Coal & lron-—Fairfield, Alabama 

United States Steel Supply - Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company 


United States Steel 
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MAJOR CHEMICAL CENTER produces a wide vari- 
ety of chemicals, allied products. Raw materials 
come from nearby mineral, agricultural re- 
sources; by-products from industrial processing. 
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UNSURPASSED TRANSPORTATION—S¢. Louis is the center of a major 


areas—offers direct air service to major U. S. markets, Europe. 


inland-waterway system connecting 29 important industrial 
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IMPORTANT BASIC METALS AND INDUSTRIAL RAW 
MATERIALS are close at hand: lead, zinc, copper, 


limestone, steel, coal, oil, others. 


economic stability that’s the solid foundation for good living, a wide variety of activities and recreation. 
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Excellent opportunities for business and industrial expansion 
exist in Metropolitan St. Louis and the surrounding Union 











INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE MEET in St. Louis, one of the few major metropolitan 


areas where northeastern industrial might and the Great Plains’ agricultural 
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Transportation Center... Your choice of rail, air, truck, 
or barge lines which fan out from a truly central location. 
St. Louis is near both the geographic and population 
center of the nation. 

Plenty of Water... The Union Electric area is one of the 
very few choice industrial locations with an unlimited 
water supply. 

Plenty of Labor... Widely diversified industry and a sur- 
rounding agricultural area provide a great variety of 
skilled workers and a growing new labor supply. 

Plenty of Power...Union Electric, one of the large 
privately owned utility systems, has launched a $290 mil- 
lion, 5-year expansion program to keep electrical output 
well ahead of this growing area’s needs. 

Excellent Business Climate ...‘The unusually well-diver- 
sified industrial community of St. Louis is creating ever- 
expanding business opportunities under a new and progres- 
sive civic leadership. 
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Electric service area. Consider these facts: 


Choice Industrial Sites ... Industrial development corpo- 
rations like the Page Industrial Center and the new 
Meramec Industrial Development Corporation are devel 
oping land for commercial and industrial use and have 
choice sites available for immediate occupancy. 

You are cordially invited to write to me for comprehensive 
information about the Union Electric area or 
information about plant locations. Your letter will recelve 
full and completely confidential consideration. 


AL 


J. W. McAfee, 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


315 North 12th Bivd. 7 St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


specinc 





President 
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MAJOR CHEMICAL CENTER produces a wide vari- 
ety of chemicals, allied products. Raw materials 
come from nearby mineral, agricultural re- 
;; by-products from industrial processing. 


Sources 








UNSURPASSED TRANSPORTATION—St. Louis is the center of a major inland-waterway system connecting 29 important industrial 


areas—offers direct air service to major U. S. markets, Europe. 
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INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE MEET im St. Louis, one of the few major metropolitan 
areas where northeastern industrial might and the Great Plains’ agricultural 
abundance overlap. 
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IMPORTANT BASIC METALS AND INDUSTRIAL RAW 
MATERIALS are close at hand: lead, zinc, copper, 
limestone, steel, coal, oil, others. 





Excellent opportunities for business and industrial expansion 
exist in Metropolitan St. Louis and the surrounding Union 
Electric service area. Consider these facts: 


Transportation Center... Your choice of rail, air, truck, 
or barge lines which fan out from a truly central location. 
St. Louis is near both the geographic and population 
center of the nation. 

Plenty of Water... The Union Electric area is one of the 
very few choice industrial locations with an unlimited 
water supply. 

Plenty of Labor... Widely diversified industry and a sur- 
rounding agricultural area provide a great variety of 
skilled workers and a growing new labor supply. 

Plenty of Power...Union Electric, one of the large 
privately owned utility systems, has launched a $290 mil- 
lion, 5-year expansion program to keep electrical output 
well ahead of this growing area’s needs. 

Excellent Business Climate... The unusually well-diver- 
sified industrial community of St. Louis is creating ever- 
expanding business opportunities under a new and progres- 
sive civic leadership. 
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Choice Industrial Sites .. . Industrial development corpo- 
rations like the Page Industrial Center and the new 
Meramec Industrial Development Corporation are devel- 
oping land for commercial and industrial use and have 
choice sites available for immediate occupancy. 

You are cordially invited to write to me for comprehensive 
information about the Union Electric area or specific 
information about plant locations. Your letter will receive 
full and completely confidential consideration. 


AL 


J. W. McAfee, 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


President 


UNION 


315 North 12th Bivd. ° 











FINISHING SYSTEMS... 
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METAL OFFICE FURNITURE, Like Any Other Type of 
Metal Product You Could Name, is FINISHED in MAHON EQUIPMENT! 


The modern finishing system pictured above was recently installed by Mahon 
in a plant of one of the major manufacturers of Metal Office Furniture. 
When you have a finishing problem, or need new finishing equipment, you, 
too, will want to discuss methods, equipment requirements and possible pro- 
duction layouts with Mahon engineers . . . you'll find them better qualified 
to advise you, and better qualified to do the initial planning and engineering 
which is so vital to a properly coordinated production painting system. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY e¢ Detroit 34, Michigan 
SALES-ENGINEERING OFFICES in DETROIT, NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Complete Conveyorized Finishing Systems; Metal Parts 
Washers, Metal Cleaning and Rust Proofing Machines, Conveyorized Cleaning and Pickling 
Machines; Dry-Off Ovens, Cooling Tunnels, Spray Booths, Electrostatic Spray Enclosures, Flow 
Coaters, Dip Coaters, Finish Baking Ovens, and Paint Stripping Equipment; Core Ovens, Soldering 
Ovens, Heat Treating and Quenching Equipment for Aluminum and Magnesium; Dust and Fume 
Control Installations, and Many Other Units of Special Plant and Production Processing Equipment. 


See Sweet’s Plant Engineering File for Information and Representative 
Installations, or Write for Catalogue A-658 
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A NEW CONCEPT OF EXECUTIVE ENVIRONMENT 


... dramatically achieved through the tasteful inter- 
mingling of exciting new materials, colors and design. 
Limitless in variation, Italic Styling can be tailored to 

the precise character of the business — the personality 


and taste of the executive. 


To acquaint yourself with this magnificent furniture, the 
focal point of Italic Styling, and our complete interior 
design services, call your GF dealer or branch, 

or write for your full-color Italic Styling brochure. 
GF Studios, Dept. R-14, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
Division of The General Fireproofing Company. 
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Walter Jenkins of Allentown, Pa., (left), whose business doubled since he became a Western Electric supplier, meets with W. E. purchasing representative. 


IN 1958 WESTERN ELECTRIC WILL BUY 
$] BILLION WORTH OF SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


33,000 companies — mostly “small businesses’ —will help us move forward! 
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Yes, this year well spend a billion dollars with the 
33,000 suppliers who help us do our job of pro- 
viding telephone equipment for the Bell System, 
and fulfilling our defense contracts with the 


vovernment. 


The money will go to every state in the Union 
for equipment and supplies manufactured by others 
that we buy for the Bell telephone companies in 
our capacity as supply unit of the Bell System... 
and it will buy raw materials, products and serv- 
Western 


cities where we manufacture equipment. 


ices needed by Electric tactories in 26 


We expect the future to be bigger and better than 
the present — or the past. We expect this... 

—because in a decade or less the U. S. popula- 
tion will have increased by some 30 million 
people. 
—because people are appreciating more and 
more the convenience of having additional] 
telephones. 


—because American industry cant stand still— 
and to progress, industry relies on telephone 
service. 

Nine out of ten of our suppliers are in the cate- 
gory of “small business’ with fewer than 500 em- 
ployees. They are located in 3,200 cities and towns 
in all of the states. In addition, transportation serv- 
ices are being provided by 3,000 other firms. 


We need the help of these suppliers’ special abili- 
ties in performing our own large manufacturing 
and supply jobs: providing dependable equipment 
needed by the Bell telephone companies to give 
ever-improving telephone service, at reasonable 
cost... and providing defense equipment and serv- 
ices called for by the government. 
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The Peabody Coal Company River King washing and preparation 


rrugated Sta 


plant at Freeburg, Illinois is entirely covered with ¢ 
less Steel sheets. By specifying Stainless, Peat 
nated maintenance costs even before the plant went 


This building 





will never need paint 
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United States Stee! Corporation 
American Stee! & Wire 
National Tube 


Columbia-Geneva Steel San Francisco 
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Tennessee Coal & iron — Fairfield, Alabama 
United States Steei Supply — Steel Service Centers 
United States Steel Export Company 


Peabody Coal Company covered their entire coal preparation plant 
with corrugated Stainless Steel sheets. It was the most economical 
material to use! 

Around a coal plant like this, corrosion takes a heavy toll of 
equipment and buildings. In time, the cost of maintenance —repaint- 
ing and replacing corroded sections—is greater than the original 
cost of construction. 

But the Stainless Steel Peabody plant will last indefinitely, with 
little or no maintenance, because Stainless Steel has unsurpassed 
corrosion resistance. It will never have to be painted and it will 
stay bright and clean with just an occasional washing. 

They use a lot of StainJess Steel inside the plant, too, because 
Stainless is extremely tough and has more resistance to abrasion. 
It will add years of life to dryer screens, chutes, sluices, hoppers, 
conveyor bottoms—all equipment that calls for good wearing quali- 
ties and corrosion resistance. 

Peabody engineers knew that their investment in Stainless Steel 


fas good economics . . . because sometimes it costs less to use a steel 
that costs more. USS is a registered trademari 
U ited States Steel 
35 











AUTOMATION, 1958: 
Industry at the Crossroads 


WORKING medium - size 
computer installation is ex- 
emplified by this Remington 
Rand Univac File Computer 
set-up, which handles inven- 
tory and billing at Associ- 
ated Grocers, Phoenix, Ariz. 


JOHN DIEBOLD 


I. THE RECORD TO DATE 
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ION R \’S character Har- 
ry the Horse once remarked on reach- 
ing the track: “I hope I break even 
today—I need the money.” Faced with 
the worst profit squeeze in over a 
decade, corporate presidents, treas- 
urers and comptrollers are saying 
what amounts to the same thing about 
their ventures into automation. Their 
gloomy outlook today is in sharp con- 
trast to the glowing expectations with 
which most automation programs 
were undertaken only a few years ago. 

Automation, as a word and a fact, 
is less than ten years old. Yet it has 
inspired millions of words of copy on 
every continent, in every medium from 
comic books to learned journals. It 
has been the subject of two Congres- 
sional hearings. Labor and manage- 
ment have fought over its implica- 
tions. Hard-headed business men 
have spent millions of dollars on it. 
It has been called a second industrial 
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revolution—with all the implications 
of profound economic and _ social 
change which that phrase holds. 


Unrealized hopes 


But the revolution has not really 
got off the ground. Business men— 
even those who were willing to settle 
for less than a revolution if operations 
were improved or money saved—have 
been disappointed. In business after 
business, installations have not lived 
up to expectations. Savings have not 
materialized. Planned applications 
have been abandoned. Operations 
have not been speeded up. Inven- 
tories have not been reduced, and 
management reports have not been 
improved. All these goals—modest 
enough, certainly, when they are 
stacked up against a promised revolu- 
tion—seem to remain maddeningly 
just out of reach. 

What is one to make of it when a 
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well-organized, adequately financed, 
highly skilled producer of auto body 
frames, with a long and distinguished 
record of pioneering in advanced 
mechanization techniques, loses near- 
ly $10 million on an automated as- 
sembly line? Or when a major utility 
company announces publicly, a year 
after installing a large scale computer, 
that the program—two years in prep- 
aration—has been scrapped and the 
machine returned to the manufac- 
turer, because those responsible for 
the installation had underestimated 
the running time of the daily billing 
cycle? What is the explanation when 
a small manufacturer of computers 
loses $7 million pursuing the will-o- 
the-wisp of a “burgeoning new mar- 
ket”? Or when three old line office 
equipment suppliers beat a public re- 
treat from the field a few years after 
launching widely heralded computer 
programs? To these companies it must 
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have seemed that if the revolution was 
going anywhere, it was going back- 
wards. 

Has automation been overrated? 
The survey results charted on this 
page indicate clearly enough that 
management is having its troubles in 
at least one area of automation— 
electronic data processing. There have 
also been real difficulties with factory 
automation programs. Yet few man- 
agers have gone so far as to say that 
automation has actually been over- 
rated and oversold. 


Management myopia 


Rather, the task of putting automa- 
tion to work has been underestimated. 
Though their initial enthusiasm may 
be dampened, few management men 
who have looked seriously into the 
potential of automation feel that any- 
thing short of a revolution is involved. 
Most of the troubles encountered to 
date can be traced to a serious, and 
nearly universal, tendency to under- 
estimate the problems of application, 
complicated by a lack of performance 
standards for measuring progress. 
Fortunately, some companies have al- 
ready recovered enough from the 
initial setback to start developing bet- 
ter tools for control of their automa- 
tion programs. 

This refusal to succumb in the face 
of genuine disillusionment is a fortu- 
nate thing for our nation. For us, au- 
tomation can solve the dilemma of 
guns or butter. It can provide us with 
both—in adequate quantity. We in 
America once took this for granted, 
but today we can no longer do so. 
The Russians too are rapidly increas- 
ing their productivity, primarily for 
military purposes. In the U.S.S.R., 
automation proceeds under the plan- 
ning and direction of a newly formed 
Automation Ministry. Here, its prog- 
ress is governed by the individual de- 
cisions of individual business men, 
with the acquiescence of powerful 
groups such as labor. 


The Harsh Awakening 


Expectations vs. Experience 


This chart and the one below summarize some key findings of a survey conducted 
among 280 users of automatic data processing equipment by the author's organization. 


AREA OR 
FUNCTION 


COMPUTER FAILED TO 
MEET EXPECTATIONS 


COMPUTER MET OR EX- 
CEEDED EXPECTATIONS 
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IMPROVEMENT IN 


EMPLOYEE MORALE 53% 
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REDUCTION OF 


PEAK LOADS 42%, 
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NEW DATA FOR 
LONG-RANGE 
DECISIONS 


NEW DATA FOR 
SHORT-RANGE 
DECISIONS 


37%, 


UPGRADING OF 
PERSONNEL 


FASTER PREPARATION 
OF REPORTS 


COMPUTATIONS OR 
DATA ANALYSES NOT 
ECONOMICALLY 
FEASIBLE BEFORE 


NEW ANALYSIS OF 
EXISTING DATA 


IMPROVED 
ACCURACY : 
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[t is one thing to stay ahead in the 
technological race, to develop new 
products and techniques faster. Since 
Sputnik there has been a great deal of 
public clamor over this problem. Even 
though not much has been done about 
it, a certain awareness of urgency does 
exist. But over a longer period, say 
twenty years, it is equally important 
to keep pace in the application of 
technological achievement to every- 
day industrial and commercial activi- 
ties. Until now capitalism has an en- 
viable record in this respect, and we 
must not allow changes at home and 
Soviet advances to mar it. 


Bars show percentage of companies whose installations fell short of hopes. 
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SMALL SCALE COMPUTERS: 54°, 
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We must look at automation in per- 
spective, not allowing either the pres- 
ent recession or the warnings of labor 
leaders to put an unwarranted check 
on our progress. It is often wise to 
retreat from an overextended position, 
and some automation programs are 
Clearly overextended. But this pru- 
dence can be overdone. It would have 
been a calamity if the first man who 
got burned had made the human race 
afraid to use fire. Business men must 
not let present disappointments inter- 
fere with future investments in auto- 
mation—when good times return 
More important: where economical, 
business must continue to invest in au- 
tomation now, despite present eco- 
nomic conditions. And, at the very 
least, planning for future automation 
programs must not be set aside. Plan- 
ning itself can be an important invest- 
ment. 


Realism and the long view 

This is especially true in view of the 
fact that the present recession is really 
rather a mild one—of a kind that we 
can expect to be living with on and 
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off for a good many years, given our 
economic system. And automation in- 
volves a type of long-range project 
that cannot safely be interrupted each 
time business declines. The lead time 
for success is simply too long to be 
keyed to short-range economic fluc- 
tuations. 

Most effective in preventing such 
reactions are management men who, 
although they are currently caught in 
the squeeze, are al the same time 
maintaining a constructive view to- 
ward their programs. Probably the 
single factor most responsible for the 
current “reevaluation phase” 1s the 
lack of management planning for au- 
tomation. Though the recent talk 
about “planning” may sound esoteric 
to many managers, automation calls 
for new management techniques and, 
therefore, requires detailed, long- 
range planning of human and material 


resources. 


Facing the facts 


Automation has progressed furthest 
in the office. More than 2,000 in- 
ternally programmed computers have 
actually been installed. Unfortunate- 
ly, many of these are causing a good 
deal of grief. Caught with their budg- 
ets down and with the responsibility 
of enforcing cost reductions on the 
rest of the organization, many comp- 
trollers are red-faced about the cash 
drain of their own computer centers. 
The usual result in 
short-term solution 


such Cases 1S a 


that results in 


THE AUTHOR e John 
Diebold. who at the age 
of 32 enjovs an interna- 
tional reputation as an 
authority on automation, 
concerns himself chiefly 
with the management and 
organization 
this rapidly expanding 
field. He is founder and president of John 
Diebold & Associates, Inc., a consulting 
organization with world-wide professional 
practice in automation and automatic data 
processing, and the author of Automation, 
one of the first authoritative books in the 
field. 


misuse of the computer's real capa- 
bilities in an attempt to reach that rosy 
goal, the black area above the break- 
even point. 

Automation remains a_ shining 
promise, and nearly everyone is con- 
vinced that for business it does repre- 
sent the road of tomorrow. But this 
is littke comfort to financial officers 
who are faced with a computer cen- 
ter’s ravenous appetite for cash now, 
and whose earnest efforts to reduce 
costs by normal efficiency and econ- 
omy methods seem almost futile in 
the face of this real fixed cost. When 
management is faced with high month- 
ly rentals, annoying problems of data 
verification, the monumental task of 
computer education throughout the 
company, and dependence on pro- 
grammers who leave to have babies, 
the benefits of a computer program 
can seem very long-range indeed. 

In the deep-carpeted, pastel-col- 


THIS DESK-SIZE Burroughs electronic digital computer is used as a small “brain” by the 
United Aircraft Computation Laboratory, East Hartford, Conn., to assist a big computer. 
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aspects of 


ored, air-conditioned and humidity 
controlled manufacturer’s computer 
center, it is easy enough to see clearly 
the shape of the bright new world. 
A realistic idea of the efforts required 
to reach this vision comes first in one’s 
own computer center, with strange 
lights flickering in the midst of a pay- 
roll preparation, staff insufficiencies, 
and the memory of a golf partner’s 
comments about the success of his 
program. Under these circumstances, 
the administrator may feel that he is 
turning away from reality when he 
maintains a positive view of the fu- 
ture. 

The real conflict between long-term 
management planning and the short- 
term profit squeeze is vividly displayed 
today as companies wrestle with their 
computer programs and their automa- 
tion investments. They are paying the 
price of too much fascination with the 
hardware of automation and too little 
understanding of its management im- 
plications and the basic organizational 
changes that are needed to make it 
work. Indeed, many companies have 
had real difficulty keeping their ma- 
chines at work. Unused computer time 
is in fact available at other places 
than the manufacturers’ service bu- 
reaus—often at lower rates. The dif- 
ferentials offer some measure of the 
original failure of management plan- 
ning that brought the situation about. 


Trial by recession 
The current recession and widely 
publicized disillusionment with auto- 
mation came about the same time. An 
unexploited computer that represents 
future potential in a boom period can 
quickly turn into a high fixed-cost 
headache in cost-cutting times. This 
has at least one good result: top man- 
agement finally starts to take real in- 
terest in the computer program. Un- 
fortunately, this interest often ends in 
short-range thinking that spells trou- 
ble in the future. Further, the result- 
ing disillusion can permanently scare 
other companies away from automa- 
tion. In either case, the need is for 
sensible planning. Those who can do 
it at their leisure are lucky; those who 
are plugging a cash drain must work 
fast, but they should keep a broad and 
realistic perspective. 
Automation is much more than just 
a technical problem. Purely technical 
matters do not usually faze modern 
business. But automation confronts 
management with a change in organi- 
continued on page 92 
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II. THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 





FORESHADOWING AUTOMATIC CONVERSION of computer output into graphic form 
for faster comprehension, this Benson-Lehner X-Y Plotter (center) is used at Fairchild 
Engine Division of Fairchild Engine and Aircraft Corp., Deer Park, N.Y., for graphic 
comparison of engine test data. Here, an intermediary device called a reader (left) is 
necessary to translate punched-card output of IBM 653 computer (right) into electrical 
impulses which then cause print-head (arrow) to trace data on graph paper automatically. 


NOT TEN YEARS AGO a noted au- 
thority predicted that “fewer than a 
dozen electronic computers will be 
able to satisfy the entire computa- 
tional requirements of the country.” 
Whether use of a computer would 
have improved the accuracy of this 
forecast will never be known—but 
today more than 240 large-scale and 
|,000 medium-scale computers have 
already been installed in American 
businesses, and more than 3,000 more 
are on order. 

Any long-range prediction concern- 
Ing automation is bound to have some 
Buck Rogers overtones. The trick 1s 
to separate the genuine trend of sci- 
ence from the idle speculation of fic- 
tion. Fortunately, it is already possible 
today to pick out certain develop- 
ments that will affect the future. Inter- 
estingly enough, the most significant 
of these are the least publicized. The 
overriding fact is that today’s ma- 
chines are only, the primitive forebears 
of the silent, compact new devices of 
the future. A few years hence they 
will seem as outdated as the dinosaurs. 

Though they may seem far re- 
moved from the practical problems of 
running a business, it is the military 
applications of automation that carry 
the seeds of the innovations that will 
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shape our business future in the next 
two decades. Some of the great inven- 
tions of Leonardo da Vinci originated 
in his attempts to solve military prob- 
lems. In his age, military technology 
originated the concepts that the crude 
industries of the time used to build 
the tools of war. 


A significant shift 

The sequence changed during the 
first industrial revolution. Business 
originated technology, and the military 
followed. World War I was begun 
with the weapons used to fight the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1870. It was 
only later that the military realized 
we had entered a new age, in which 
military science must originate tech- 
nology—not merely copy. A striking, 
though little recognized, fact of to- 
day's new industrial revolution is that 
the military has again taken the lead 
in the development of technology— 
for the first time in 300 years. That is 
why military developments will set the 
pace for business. Though it took 300 
years to realize some of Leonardo's 
concepts—the airplane, for example 
—it is scarcely a decade since the 
electronic computer, designed for the 
military calculations of World War II, 
has become a common office sight. 


The future form of automation is 
discernible less from today’s machines 
than from the concepts, since auto- 
mation is more a conceptual revolu- 
tion than a particular set of new 
inventions. We must look to the 
breakthroughs in science and the new 
concepts in technology for shape of 
things to come. 

1. Office and plant will be linked. 

The office and the plant are being 
drawn closer and closer together by 
automation. Information handling 1s 
the heart of the new technology. This 
has always been the task of the office, 
though that task has often been mis- 
defined as the handling of bits of 
paper. Less apparent in the plant, it 
is nevertheless the information about 
production processes that must be 
used to control those processes. Until 
now, this has been a human function. 
Though office computer systems are 
now common, the cost of data prepa- 
ration is still as great as the cost of 
data processing. The development of 
special input equipment—for taking 
data directly from production proc- 
esses and putting it into a form that 
can be handled by machines—will be 
one of the great challenges of the next 
decade. The basis of integrated data 
processing, so fashionable a year ago, 
was the principle that information 
should be derived as a by-product of 
business operations. the same prin- 
ciple is at the heart of developments 
to come—in deriving data from pro- 
duction processes, as well as from re- 
tail sales, order writing, and travel res- 
ervations. Many technological prob- 
lems remain to be worked out if we 
are to solve the most pressing need of 
today’s data processing. The elements 
of a solution are already at hand, but 
further development and evaluation 
of the systems concept remain to be 
carried out. 

2. More 
graphic. 

foday’s data processing systems 
generate large quantities of numeri- 
cal data. Yet most business men find 
it easier to comprehend the relation- 
ship between statistical series, and 
changes in rates of statistical series, by 
looking at graphs and curves. 

Automatic graph-plotting equip- 
ment actuated by punched cards is 
now being used for scientific and mill- 
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By 1950, annual wage increase principle embodied in 1948 GM-UAW contract was solidly established. 


Can Industry Control 


the Annual Wage Increase? 


JOHN W. JORDAN 


Can industry break free of the vicious inflationary spiral of 


“productivity” wage increases that push prices up year after 


year? The answer may well be squarely up to management. 


FOR Tt \Y’S typical wage-earner, 
the American dream of perpetual 
progress, with its contemporary im- 
ages of gaudy, fin-tailed Detroit mon- 
sters, of color ITV replacing black- 
and-white, and of ever more frequent 
holidays on a vacation-now-pay-later 
plan ts rosily illuminated by the virtual 
certainty of an annual wage increase. 
Sweet as the dream might be for re- 
cipients of the annual bounty, it is 
taking on a nightmarish hue for many 
company managements struggling with 
high labor costs. And the prospect of 
a permanent wage inflation promises 
to blight the picture for both manage- 
ment and labor. 

Despite current economic condi- 
tions, we are witnessing the extraordi- 
nary phenomenon of a steadily rising 
wage scale. During recent months, 
substantial wage increases have been 
granted in such diverse industries as 
40 
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leather, chemicals, electric utilities, 
aircraft, glass manufacturing, and ap- 
parel. These increases have created 
the impression that big business and 
organized labor are engaged in a joint 
effort to ignore, if not repeal, the law 
of supply and demand. Despite the 
obvious decline in consumer demand, 
manufacturers are stubbornly resisting 
price cuts. Conversely, labor leaders 
demand even higher wages regardless 
of the present surplus of manpower. 
In effect, both big industry and big 
unions are doing business as usual. 
Following procedures which have 
been firmly established in recent years, 
both parties continue to ignore the 
consumer. How has this happened? 
Over the past decade a fundamen- 
tal change has been taking place in 
the psychology of both labor and 
management with respect to wages. 
Very simply, the annual wage increase 
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is no longer a matter of economics; It 
has become a matter of right. For all 
practical purposes most organized 
companies, particularly the small and 
medium-size ones, have lost control 
over their wage rates and fringe bene- 
fits. The techniques which precipitated 
this state of affairs are thoroughly 
standardized by now. Most common 
are the practice of pattern bargaining 


and the principle of the “productivity 


increase,” or annual improvement fac- 
tor. 

Pattern bargaining reflects the prac- 
tical unionist’s concept of the nature 
of human labor. It differs strikingly 
from what might be called the legis- 
lative or idealistic concept. Thus, 
Congress, in exempting labor unions 
from the operation of the antitrust 
laws, solemnly declared in Section 6 
of the Clayton Act that “the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or 
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The Case of the Missing Output 


How sound are the currently accepted definitions of pro- 
ductivity—on which union wage demands are often based? 

Federal Reserve Board economist Murray Wernick, in 
analyzing the index on which “productivity” is based, says 
industry has actually overestimated productivity increases 
“which can be distributed in the form of higher wages with- 
out increasing unit labor costs.” 

In a recent speech before the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Wernick warned that, in estimating productivity, 
industry has failed to account for the tremendous growth 
of “nonproduction” workers, i.e., scientists, technicians, 
professional workers, and the like. These nonproduction- 
line workers increased by 55 per cent (or 1.4 million) be- 
tween 1947 and 1957, while production-line workers in- 
creased only | per cent (or 125,000). 

Though these nonproduction workers may be responsible 
for future gains in output, at present they appear actually 
to be dragging output down—in a relative sense, at least. 
For instance, counting only production-line workers, Wer- 
nick estimates that productivity increased at an annual rate 
of 3.7 per cent since 1947. Counting all workers, the figure 
drops to 2.9 per cent. Thus, total payrolls and total employ- 
ment have risen without commensurate advances in pro- 
ductivity. 

Says Wernick, “With nonproduction-worker manhours 
rising more rapidly than output or production-worker man- 
hours, the rate of increase reported in productivity is sig- 
nificantly lower and unit labor costs are substantially higher 
if an all-employment manhour series is used tO measure 
labor input.” 

In short, the index now used to measure Output is mis- 
leading. Since this index has formed the basis for wage 
boosts, it seems a sound inference that management would 
do well to re-evaluate real output before accepting, even in 
principle, the union method of measuring productivity. 
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article of commerce.” The irony of 
this, of course, is that pattern bargain- 
ing is based purely and simply on the 
premise that the labor of human 
beings is a commodity which, like any 
other commodity, has a going price. 


Salesmen of labor 


No one who has ever represented 
an employer in union negotiations can 
have the the slightest doubt that union 
negotiators see themselves as the pow- 
er-backed salesmen of a commodity, 
the labor of the workers they repre- 
sent. They fix a price on what they 
are selling just as the merchant does 
for the stock on his shelves, and they 
demand the going price. The latest 
price or pattern is usually set in a 
much-publicized negotiation with a 
large and successful producer. There- 
after, all organized producers in the 
same field—large, medium, or small, 
profitable or unprofitable—are ex- 
pected to meet this so-called pattern. 
In applying the pressure of this ap- 
proach, organized labor exhibits little 
Or no concern for such realities as 
relative profit margins or competitive 
efficiency. Unions frequently ignore 
whole segments of a particular pro- 
ducer’s problems, such as the tempo- 
rary Or permanent loss of a lucrative 
market, shortages of materials essen- 
tial to profitable operations, low pro- 
ductivity, and so on. “Why, Mr. Man- 
ager, should you pay any less for your 
labor than your competitors? You 
have to pay the same power and 
freight rates as everybody else, do you 
not? Why should your employees be 
treated any differently from your coal 
supplier? He gets the going price. So 
should your employees.” 

So goes the classic argument in pat- 
tern bargaining. Labor, in other words, 
has its price like chemicals, 
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Executive Stress Needn’t Kill You 





How to Stay Healthy Though Overworked 


J. S. FELTON, M.D. 


A top-heavy workload needn’t shorten your life 


or impair your effectiveness—if you learn to 


practice a few simple health principles that can 
help you to adjust to job stress rather than escape it. 


A CUSTOMER WALKED into a 
small Tennessee hardware store and 
poked around on the dusty shelves. 
Finally, the proprietor, from his high 
in the corner, asked what she 
wanted. ‘Potato ricer? Sorry, ma’am,” 
he said. “Never heard of it.” And he 
went back to sitting and thinking. 
[hat was years ago. Yesterday’s 
small-town Owner-manager was strik- 
ingly different from the modern exec- 
utive. He was unhurried, indifferent to 
methods and procedures, unworried 
by demands he could not meet. He 
had no “personnel problems,” since 
he had few personnel and could hire 
and fire at will those he did employ. 
But modern production methods and 
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marketing techniques, and the wide 
distribution of nationally advertised 
merchandise, have changed all that. 

Today’s executive is seldom his 
own boss. He must work through oth- 
ers, both above and below. He often 
has to solve complex business prob- 
lems through group action—and solve 
them quickly. Because of this, he is 
exposed to many kinds of physical 
and psychological stress. 


According to modern’ medical 


thinking, stress is the primary cause of 


illness. It’s true that bacteria, viruses. 
chemicals, and physical strain are all 
agents of stress. But stress is also due 
to purely psychological causes, and 
these are probably the greatest threat 
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to the health of the modern executive. 

Grim reports of death at the exec- 
utive desk or on the golf course make 
the headlines with such frightening 
frequency as to raise serious questions 
about executive health. Is the execu- 
tive chronically ill? Does he have 
more than his share of the diseases 
caused by psychological stress—coro- 
naries, arthritis, peptic ulcer, obesity, 
asthma, high blood pressure, emo- 
tional illness? 


Just the facts 

Many reports from doctors 
have examined large groups of execu- 
tives indicate that, more often than 
not, the executive’s health is below 
par. Diseases believed to be fostered 
by psychological factors are in good 
part responsible. 

One series of examinations of 149 
executives disclosed the following: 
@ 36 per cent were found to have car- 
diovascular disease 
@ 39 per cent had endocrine or gland- 
ular disorders 
@ 25 per cent suffered from obesity 
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@ 2 per cent had malignant growths 
@ only 20 per cent were free of both 
major and minor defects. 

In another group, 40 per cent were 
overweight, 15 per cent had high 
blood pressure, 10 per cent had heart 
disease, and 5 per cent had prostate 
trouble. Some 60 per cent had de- 
fects, and the majority of these had 
been unaware of it. 

Studies of larger groups show simi- 
lar results. At one institution where 
more than 5,000 executives from 30 
companies were examined, over half 
of those in the 45-to-60 age group suf- 
fered from heart disease and obesity. 

The Mayo Clinic, reporting on a 
series of 231 executive examinations, 
found positive evidence of major or 
minor illness in 84 per cent. The dis- 
eases most commonly observed in the 
Mayo report were: 
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Heart disease 


Needed: more perspective 

Many concerned with industrial 
health wonder if the executive is really 
more subject to organic disease than 
others. The “big business man” 1s al- 
ways good copy. The statistics just 
cited—and others like them—have 
been publicized widely because they 
confirm the popular view that the 
executive life is full of stress. 

Although a considerable body of 
data on executive health is available, 
few comparative studies with non- 
executive groups have been published. 
Some, however, can be found. 

A study in one of the large chem- 
ical companies showed that the only 
disease significantly higher among ex- 
ecutives in the 50-and-over age group 
was ulcer of the stomach or duo- 
denum. Heart disease was three times 
more frequent than the average among 
the younger executives (age 35-49) 
but three times less frequent in execu- 
tives over 50. 

When the medical director of a 
Western oil company compared 100 
employees with histories of coronary 
occlusion (heart attack) with 200 
other workers of the same age in the 
same occupational classifications, he 
found little correlation of job level 
and occupational stress. [The real of- 
fenders were sedentary living and 
poor health habits. 

Available data show that the exec- 
utive suffers a good deal from stress 
diseases characterized by physical 





change, but no more so than others of 
the same age in less responsible posi- 
tions. The men in high executive posi- 
tions are generally in the 40-to-65 age 
bracket, when the degenerative dis- 
eases begin to take their toll. Age, 
rather than occupation, therefore, is a 
large part of the problem. 

[he reports of executive suscepti- 
bility to emotional illnesses are not so 


sanguine. Recent years have witnessed 
a flood of articles with such ominous 
titles as “Health Under Pressure,” 
“The Executive Neurosis,” “Emotion- 
al Problems Among Executives,” 
“Psychiatry for Executives,’. and 
“The Executive Crack-up.” 

The successful business leader’s 
composite portrait indicates inevitable 
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Too Much Tension? 


Have executives begun to learn how to cope with the emotional prob- 
lems of their jobs, put in less overtime, and take the stress in stride? 

Findings of a recent large-scale survey run counter to many earlier 
studies which have shown the typical executive as harried and over- 
worked. If there is too much tension in the executive job, the results 
show, most executives are unaware of it, or at least are unwilling to 
admit that it exists. The vast majority claim that they like their work, 
feel secure in their jobs, have no serious conflicts with superiors or 
associates, and seldom put in excessive overtime. What business enter- 
taining they do in their off-hours they seem to enjoy. 

The survey was conducted by the Life Extension Foundation, Inc., a 
nonprofit organization established in 1953 to conduct research and 
education in the field of preventive medicine, and a subsidiary of Life 
Extension Examiners, which has provided periodic health examinations 
for thousands of executives since it was founded 45 years ago. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to 10,000 executives, and some 6,000 of them 
replied. Responses came from men in 179 companies in 25 different 
industries, from every state in this country, Canada, and twelve foreign 
countries. 

Only 13.3 per cent of the 6,000 state that they are under constant ten- 
sion, and answers to the other questions indicate that their situations do 
not produce tension to the extent commonly supposed. For example: 
@ 78.5 per cent say they are not overworked. 

@ 70 per cent never or only occasionally take work home with them, 
and 74 per cent put in less than five hours a week on home work. 

@ 92.4 per cent say they generally have their weekends free. 

@ 80.1 per cent average no more than two business luncheons a week, 
89 per cent no more than one evening business date a week, and a 
slightly larger number no more than one weekend business date a 
month. Moreover, 79 per cent enjoy busiaess luncheons, and almost as 
many like business entertaining. 

@ 85.7 per cent say they have a feeling of security in their jobs; more 
than 90 per cent claim they are satisfied with the progress they are 
making and the recognition they are getting. 

@ 98.9 per cent assert they can express themselves to their business 
associates, including and especially their superiors, “without fear.” Only 
about 5 per cent felt that their superiors were stealing the glory while 
they did all the work. 

As for tranquilizers and sleeping pills, only 4.6 per cent of the entire 
group admitted using the former and only 3.3 per cent said they 
regularly used the latter. Answers also indicated that few drank more 
than moderately, and that fewer than 40 per cent smoked more than a 
pack of cigarettes a day. 

The 13 per cent who did feel themselves under constant tension were 
vastly more dissatisfied with job and job security, business luncheons 
and business entertaining, more suspicious of associates, and more 
resentful of their bosses. They used more tranquilizers and sleep- 
inducing sedatives (though they slept less), smoked more, drank more 
cocktails at lunch and before dinner. They also had more personal prob- 
lems with finances and family than the relaxed and happy majority. 

“Tension,” this report concludes, “is clearly identified with the per- 
sonality of the individual executive and stems from within the mar 
rather than from the outer forces of his environment.” 
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Your Company’s Secrets: 
Are They Safe? 


ALFRED G. LARKE, Foployer Relations Editor 


Vital company assets often depend upon management's ability to 
keep key data securely under wraps. Here’s how companies spot and plug 


the “security leaks” that are a growing threat in industry today. 


IF YOUR COMPANY has a secret 
and what company hasn’t?—hold 
on to it tight, tighter than you have in 
the: past. According to at least one 
large detective agency, attempts to 
steal corporate secrets are growing, 
perhaps because of the current eco- 
nomic situation, or because of some 
recent well-publicized thefts and at- 
tempted thefts. 

As a result, undercover operatives 
are being installed in increasing num- 
bers to watch suspects—and anyone 
playing fast and loose with prized 
company data had best beware of that 
extra-efficient new secretary or that 
highly promotable new engineer. 

The growth in corporate fear of 
theft, if not in actual theft, is attested 
to by Howard Winter, William J. 
Burns International Detective Agency 
manager in charge of industrial man- 
agement control. Theft and diversion 
of company property increased with 
the recent decline in economic activ- 
ity, according to Winter, and now 
there is a pick-up in the number of his 
clients who want some trusted em- 
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* 
How to keep secrets has been a problem 
since Eve, but men are at fault, too. 


ployee watched to see if he is feeding 
confidential information to outsiders. 

Finding such leaks is no easy task. 
A considerable number of people may 
have access to company secrets, pat- 
ents, contracts, and so on. In the 
notorious theft of thousands of oil 
exploration maps from Gulf Oil Corp. 
(for which two men were convicted 
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on Federal charges a few months 
ago), the culprit was a 48-year-old 
company geologist with 25 years of ap- 
parently unexceptionable loyalty. He 
confessed taking maps variously val- 
ued, during the trial, at “more than 
$5,000,” “$168,000,” and “nearly $1 
million.” 

In another oil exploration case in 
the Southwest, Pinkerton’s National 
Detective Agency put in an operative 
who discovered a leak at the switch- 
board. A telephone operator was 
earning some handsome pin money by 
retailing information she overheard to 


dishonest outsiders. For them, this 
was a lot cheaper than doing their 


own oil exploration—until they were 
caught. 

The variety of motives for such 
thefts adds to the difficulty of uncov- 
ering them. The switchboard operator 
was betraying her company for cash; 
the Gulf Oil geologist did it because 
of a fancied grievance against the 
company. 

The kind of secret involved in oil 
maps is fairly unusual in American 
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industry. More apt to be kept under 
wraps are such things as processes— 
especially the unpatentable or de- 
liberately unpatented ones—future 
plans, sales volume, executive com- 
pensation, and the like. For, although 
business and industry in this country 
are celebrated for their free exchange 
of information in and through trade 
associations, government statistical 
bureaus, and such organizations as the 
American Management Association 











If vour product hasn’t a little X99 in it. 


it’s hardly worth carrying to market. 


and the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, they still clam up on a 
few subjects. These may be patents or 
processes considered unique to the 
company and vital to its profits. They 
may be new product or marketing 
plans, in which competitive surprise 
is essential. Others are “family” mat- 
ters which might be embarrassing if 
bruited about, such as lush manage- 
ment pay or an executive's private 


style of living. “Good public rela- 
tions” is the criterion here, along with 
plain, old-fashioned discretion. 


It started with Eve 

How to keep a secret has been a 
major human problem ever since Eve, 
although in industry the men must 
take the blame. In any case, the best 
solution is simple—too simple: don't 
mention the secret, or mention it as 
little as possible. A Midwestern com- 
pany, which makes special alloys for 
the aircraft industry, acknowledges 
that anyone can analyze its product, 
but hopes that no one stumbles on the 
process and formula by which it com- 
bines the ingredients. Meanwhile, it 
discourages even the mention of the 
fact that its alloys are compounded 
by a secret process—lest some rival 
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try, not to “steal” the process, but 
simply to rediscover it through inde- 
pendent research. 

Likewise the concern which decides 
to keep a process a trade secret rather 
than patent it usually fears the patent 
will be a target for others to circum- 
vent by doing it just a little bit differ- 
ently. Thus, Ace Electronics Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Somerville, Mass., keeps 
in a safe, rather than in the archives 
of the U.S. Patent Office, the blue- 
prints and a model of a self-developed 
machine vital to one of its processes. 
The man who wants to copy it will 
have to be a burglar, not a patent- 
chiseler. 


The unbuttoned lip 


Some concerns run risks by talking 
too much or putting too much down 
on paper. A large trade association, 
for example, foolishly suggested in the 
prospectus of an economic education 
program for employees that the 
classes, to be given on company time, 
would consist of “captive audiences.” 
Now, “captive audience” is one of the 
finest propaganda phrases you can 
hand a union. io hurt the program 
before it was even launched, all that 
was needed was for one union sym- 
pathizer in one office to pick out that 
phrase and pass it along to where it 
could do the most harm. 

A classic example of a well-kept 
industrial secret is provided by the 
fish hook industry. There are said to 
be only three companies in the United 
States that make fish hooks, and how 
the barbs are put on the hooks is their 
secret. A company wishing to use a 
fish hook as a symbol in a training 
movie asked each of the three for 
permission to photograph the hooks 
as the barbs were put on. Iwo flatly 
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Studebaker once had to shift a road, chop 
down trees to discourage the “railbirds.”’ 
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refused. The third supplied a barrel 
of fish hooks and suggested a com- 
pletely deceptive mock-up of an un- 
real assembly line, which only ap- 
peared to be part of the real opera- 
tion. The movie makers had to be 
satisfied. 


You can take it with you 

Probably every age had its techno- 
logical secrets. Willy Ley, the space 
travel expert, who sometimes dips 
into the past as well as the future, says 
that some sort of electric battery or 
crude plating process was known 
about 2,000 years ago in Mesopo- 
tamia. Not far from Bagdad an urn 
was found, in 1936, dating back to 
the Parthian Empire, which existed 
from about 250 B.C. to 224 B.C. In 
it was a hollow copper cylinder, 
topped by a plug of asphaltum in 
which an iron rod was imbedded. A 
General Electric engineer constructed 
a duplicate, used copper sulphate as 
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authorized personnel—and the 


Only 


product—are permitted to enter here. 


an electrolyte, and created a weak 
current. His contraption was given to 
the Berkshire Museum. 

But the ancient Parthians, if they 
did discover galvanic current, or elec- 
troplating, or both, kept it such a se- 
cret that it was lost until Galvani in 
1789 discovered or rediscovered the 
kind of current named after him and 
Volta made the “first” battery in 
1800. 

The ancients had trouble keeping 
secrets, too, though. The Biblical Hit- 
tites, believed to have been the first to 
smelt iron ore, exploited their discov- 
ery in war with great success but be- 
gan to lose their battles when they 
lost the secret. In the same way, the 
Byzantine Greeks lost control of the 


continued on page 62 
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LOOK, NO HANDS: 47 /eft. a giant Giddings 


& Lewis (Fond du Lac, Wis.) numerically con- 


troll a 


miller cuts a huge aircraft spar at 


Lockheed’s Burbank, Calif., plant. Above: Nu- 
merical control goes far beyond the tracer-type 
millers, such as this manually controlled Arrow 
profiler at Convair (San Diego), which requires 


a costly 


Lhe Coming Revolution in 
Machine Tools 


metal template as big as the part. 


MELVIN MANDELL, /ndustrial Editor 


A new species of machine tools that promises dramatic savings and 


increased flexibility for parts makers and their customers is already 


an industrial reality. Here are the facts on what it may mean to you. 


impressive 
sights in American industry today 1s 
to see a line of big millers, under nu- 
merical control, carving parts out of 
metal at four or five times the rate 
of conventional general-purpose ma- 
chine tools. Actually, they don’t run 
that much faster than man-controlled 
machines, but in a given period of 
time, the numerically-controlled cutter 
is actually chewing away at the work 
piece about 85 per cent of the time, 
instead of the usual 20 to 25 per cent. 
These advanced tools will be mov- 
ing into the nation’s metalworking job 
shops in a big way in 1960. By 1963, 
half the machine tools made in the 
United States may well be equipped 
with numerical! controls. 
The big mass-production plants 
will be among the leading benefi- 
ciaries. First, theyll use numerical 
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control in their own model shops to 
turn drawing-board designs into pro- 
totypes quickly. Once prototypes are 
tested and approved, mass-production 
industries can expect their suppliers of 
dies, special-purpose tools and fix- 
tures to save precious months of de- 
livery time by means of numerical 
control. 

All the other customers of the na- 
tion’s metalworking shops will also 
benefit from faster delivery of capital 
goods. Instead of waiting six months 
for a new machine tool, customers 
may be able to take delivery in three. 
In turn, long-range forecasting on cap- 
ital goods expenditures is bound to be 
affected. 

Although today may seem to be a 
bit early to start worrying about nu- 
merical control, the plain fact is that 
executives in the metalworking indus- 


tries already face the choice of learn- 
ing fast about these high-production 
tools, or forfeiting an advantage to 
alert competitors. They can't afford to 
get caught without the necessary savvy 
for putting this complex technological 
innovation to work when the pressure 
of domestic and/or foreign competi- 
tion, plus the need for greater produc- 
tivity (we should be well into the 
next production boom by 60), forces 
them to buy. And it’s not likely that 
there'll be enough experienced nu- 
merical control specialists available 
for the hiring when the need for know- 
how materializes. 

Only the problems associated with 
buying the most advanced numerically 
controlled machines—the big millers 
that cut complicated shapes—will be 
considered here. Although plant man- 
agement might find it easier to start 
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with the simpler point-positioning con- 
trols (for drills, spot welders, riveters, 
punches and jig borers, see DR&MI, 
May 1956, page 43), and work up to 
the path-controlled machines, technol- 
ogy won't wait. The more advanced 
machines—advanced in the sense that 
they do things that point-positioned 
tools can’t do—are already here. In 
fact, because of the urgent demand 
for new weapons, development of the 
more complicated machines started 
first—and more of them are already 
at work in the nation’s factories. Once 
management can handle the big new 
milling machines, it’s a snap to take 
in the comparatively inexpensive 
point-positioners, which do not re- 
quire a computer. 











Proof of the pudding 

The many advantages of numerical 
control listed below and the exam- 
ples of savings illustrated on this page 
make it clear why some of the smart- 
est, most sophisticated production 
men in the aircraft industry are so 
excited about them. 
e@ They bring big savings in cost— 
in make-ready, fixtures, cutting time, 
tool life, and scrap losses. 
@ Much less lead time is needed. 
@ You can get along with less in- 


~ 


replacement part inven- 


process and 
tory. 

@ Because of higher accuracy the ma- 
chines can cut closer to the minimum 
size specified for the part, with result- 


ing weight savings, vital in aircraft. 
@ Tapes or punched cards take little 
storage space compared to equivalent 
templates for tracer control. 
@ Designers can attempt more com- 
plicated, advanced designs that would 
be impossible with conventional pro- 
duction methods. 
® Numerical control is a natural for 
making parts with surfaces that can 
be mathematically defined, such as 
propellers, impellers, and radomes. 
@ Left-hand and right-hand parts can 
be cut at the same time from a single 
tape with a two-spindle machine, or 
successively on a single spindle. 
@ Numerical control provides high re- 
produceability. 
@ Surfaces are so smooth that further 
finishing may not be needed. 
@ The automatic machines will in- 
crease utilization of computers and 
Flexowriters—or offer additional jus- 
tification for purchasing them. 
@ The machine takes little operator 
training, reducing dependence on the 
limited supply of highly skilled tool- 
makers. By stepping up the produc- 
tivity of the worker, numerical con- 
trol may also help to counteract com- 
petition from cheap foreign labor. 
But, as of right now, numerically 
controlled machine tools have their 
disadvantages as well: 
@ The cost is high (although it’s com- 
ing down steadily ). 
@ They're not yet standardized. How- 
ever, most of the control systems will 








work with most of the machine tools. 
@ The machinery is complicated. 

e@ Tracer control is_ still superior 
where deflection of the workpiece or 
relieving of its internal stresses can’t 
be predicted. 

@ It takes time and money to inte- 
grate the machine into a plant. 

@ Tool engineers and factory man- 
agement must be retrained. Like high- 
speed computers and office manage- 
ment, the technology of numerical 
control has already progressed beyond 
the capability of most job shop man- 
agements to utilize it. 

e A computer, or computer time, is 
needed. However, computer-equipped 
tape-preparation centers that work di- 
rectly from blueprints are now spring- 
ing up across the country. 


There are significant differences 
among the various control systems 


now on the market and also among 
the three kinds of recording media 
—punched cards, punched tape and 
magnetic tape. But the first and most 
important problem to consider 1s 
whether and when to buy. By the time 
management decides to order a ma- 
chine, even if the first step is taken 
in Only six months, there may be im- 
portant changes in the line-up of sup- 
pliers. Also, more data will soon be 
available on performance and_all- 
important reliability. After all, the 
first machine has actually been in use 
for only about 18 months. 


continued on page 48 





Although these examples of cost sav- 
ines and other advantages achieved 
through numerical control do not 
euarantee every user similar spectacu- 
lar gains on every job, they do sug- 
gest the great potential of this new 
production tool. 


Lockheed Aircraft Company, Burbank, 
Calif. 

@ A part which originally cost $69.50 
is now machined for $15.50. 

@ Another part, which cost $40.35 to 
make, is now made for $14.30. 

e@ Spar and skin mill cams, up to 12 
feet in length, have been machined to 
accuracies from +.0001 inch to =.001 
inch, where similar tools fabricated in 
the tool shop had averaged +.005 
inch tolerance. 


Boeing Aircraft Company, Seattle 
e@ Through the greater accuracy of 


~ 
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Production Savings Through Numerical Control 


numerical control, the weight of a 
wing skin panel now varies between 
953.6 and 959 pounds. The same 
panel, machined by tracer methods, 
varies between 960 and 990 pounds, 
nearly 20 pounds. 


Convair Aircraft Company, San Diego 
@ A missile support beam which for- 
merly required over 12 hours machine 
time by tracer methods is now made 
in 73 minutes. 


Northrop Aircraft Company, Los An- 
geles 

@ On a rib for the Snark missile, tool- 
ing time was reduced from 400 hours 
for tracer control to 151 hours for 
numerical control, and from 16.3 to 
5.8 hours on machining. 

@ On a honeycomb die cavity for the 
T-88 jet trainer, total tooling and ma- 


chining time was reduced from 550 
hours for tracer control to 122 hours 
for numerical control. Lead time was 
reduced from 49 days to 3 days. 


Boeing Aircraft Company, Wichita 

@ A |12-foot template which had taken 
48 hours to make made in 96 
minutes with numerical control. 


Was 


North American Aviation, Inc., Los 
Angeles 

e@ Savings of $200 per hour in ma- 
chine use were achieved, although the 
blueprints for the parts were not dl- 


mensioned for numerical control. 


Martin Company, Baltimore 

@ In early months of use, rough ma- 
chining time on a numerically con- 
trolled miller was reduced to one- 
fourth of that needed with conven- 
tional methods. 
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Many job-shop managers may won- 
der, reasonably enough, whether their 
present machine tools can be adapted 
for electronic control with some kind 
of numerical control kit. The question 
has a solid basis in fact, because some 
early demonstrations of numerical 
control were performed on refitted 
machines. Also, the Navy 1s actively 
studying “‘retrofit’—retroactive refit- 
ting of existing machines with nu- 
merical control. 


Is “retrofit” possible? 


However, most experts interviewed 
by DR&MI assert that retrofitting is 
practical only with the newest, most 
advanced tools. Considering the ex- 
pense—from one-half to two-thirds of 
the original cost of a machine tool— 
it doesn’t make sense on old or obso- 
lescent machines. One of the most 
experienced production men on nu- 
merical control, Bernerd Gaiennie of 
Northrup Aviation, turns thumbs 
down on retrofit. Another expert 
points out that for not much more 
money, a company can buy a brand- 
new numerically controlled machine 
—which will make older machines 
more productive by generating tem- 
plates and cams for them. 

To be refitted, a machine must be 
shipped back to the tool builder and 
left there for six months. Friction and 
backlash must be reduced to an abso- 
lute minimum to insure accurate con- 
trol. 

As machine tool manufacturers 
learn to build equipment that takes 
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full advantage of the capabilities of 
electronic controls, and as the controls 
themselves become more sophisticat- 
ed, refitting will become increasingly 
impractical. Future numerically con- 
trolled machines will be so much more 
powerful, responsive, flexible, and ac- 
curate than conventional machines 
that it will become impossible to up- 
grade the latter to the new level of 
performance. 

One of the most important consid- 
erations for a prospective purchaser 
of numerical control is where and how 
the tapes or punched cards will be 
prepared. Should they be made by 
the user or farmed out? Before get- 
ting into the “make or buy” problem, 
it’s important to know how tapes or 
punched cards are prepared at pres- 
ent. 

First, a planning engineer or a team 
of specialists must study the blueprint 
and decide how the job is to be 
handled—by a single cutter in one 
pass, by a single cutter making a 
roughing cut followed by a finish cut, 
or by removing most of the metal with 
a big roughing cutter, followed by fin- 
ish cuts by one or more smaller tools. 
Then he has to decide on the paths 
to be followed by the cutting tools. In 
the future, as more performance infor- 
mation is gathered, machine manufac- 
turers will supply elaborate instruc- 
tion manuals to simplify the problem. 
Following the manual, two engineers 
or parts planners in different sections 
of the country would select practically 
the same cutters, paths, and machine 
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TRANSLATION: After the process sheet is 
prepared from the blueprint by the parts 
planner, the ciphers must be converted to 
binary code on punched paper tape, as is 
being done here at Martin Company, Bal- 
timore. The paper tape is then fed into a 
director, which translates data to punched 
plastic tape for Bendix control system. 


speeds for the same part—and their 
selection would be the best for a given 
machine and job. 

After selecting his cutter diameters 
and the path to be followed, the part 
planner prepares what is knoWn vari- 
ously as the manuscript, the planning 
sheet, or the process sheet. This plots, 
from point to point, the exact path 
and speed to be followed by the center 
of the tool. 

Usually the preparation of the man- 
uscript takes longer than any other 
single step in making a part by nu- 
merical control—sometimes weeks or 
months. (This, however, is usually a 
lot less than the time spent preparing 
a template for tracer control or a 
plaster model for a diemaker. Besides 
eliminating the need for modeling ma- 
terials, there is no buildup of errors. ) 


Manuscript to tape 


Next, the numerical information on 
the “manuscript” is converted from 
ciphers to a binary. code punched into 
paper tape on a Flexowriter—a rela- 
tively simple operation (see photo on 
this page ). 

The latter two steps will in many 
cases ultimately be done by computer. 
Already the programs for machining 
have been worked out for an IBM 
704. Eventually, programs will be 
prepared for other makes of com- 
puters, both large and small. 

In two of the present numerical 
control systems, a comparatively 
slow-speed computer called a “direc- 
tor” is part of the electronic controls 
associated with each machine tool. 
The punched paper tape (or punched 
cards) is fed right into the director, 
which then converts the punched-out 
binary code into the proper electrical 
signals for the machine. Various char- 
acteristics of the tool are previously 
memorized by the director to aid in 
interpolating the punched paper tape 
or cards. 

In the majority of systems, how- 
ever, the director is not on the factory 
floor with the controls. In these sys- 
tems, the director translates the in- 
structions on the paper tape on to a 

continued on page 67 
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500 feet long and 48 feet wide, this building was made entirely 
of deeply formed 18-gage USS Galvanized Steel Sheets. 


Nee 
a strong building 
in a hurry ? 


This building could be extended lengthwise coast 
to coast and it wouldn’t need one pillar for sup- 
port. It has all the structural strength it will ever 
need right in the USS Galvanized Steel Sheet walls. 
It wouldn’t take long to build it either, because the 
corrugated steel arches are pre-formed and easy to 
bolt together. 500 lineal feet of this building was 
erected by six unskilled men in only 17 working 
days! 

Consider this kind of strong, economical, fast 
construction with USS Galvanized Steel Sheets 
when you need more plant or storage space. We'll 
be glad to see that you get complete, free informa- 
tion about steel buildings. 


United States Stee! Corporation 
Room 2831, 525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Bolting is quick and easy and, inside, every foot of space is 
usable because the roof and sides are made from a series of 
galvanized steel sheet arches that support themselves. 
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]. C. Fisher, Robert M. Wagner, James R 
Bolton—the men who led the electronics 
program at Buick. 


HOW IBM HELPS BUICK 
BUILD BETTER CARS 


An exciting new tool in the auto industry's continuing efforts to 
build even better cars is the IBM 705 electronic data processing 
system. From complex production scheduling to the design of new 
transmissions, the IBM 705 is helping to bring a startling revolu- 


tion to the auto industry. 


As exciting as any story is that told by the Buick Division 
of General Motors. Here, reporting on Buick’s progress is 
the management team that spearheaded the IBM 705 pro- 
gram. Led by General Manager and GM Vice President 
Edward T. Ragsdale, they are: Robert M. Wagner, General 
Production Manager , James R. Bolton, Comptroller, J. C. 
Fisher, Supe rintendent of Data Processing. 


{~ What is the IBM 705 doing for you? 


A The biggest thing right now is helping us keep our 
/\. production of parts and sub-assemblies keyed to a 
constantly changing public demand...so we can ship a 
Buick exactly the way the customer wants it, in the shortest 
possible time. 


Q),. What’s involved in this? 


| It means controlling the flow of production from 
A. 2000 different suppliers who furnish us with some 
3500 different parts and assemblies, ranging from bolts to 
complete bodies. 
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How is the IBM 705 improving your handling of this 
Mt. flow of materials? 


When a sales trend was spotted that made a change 
f-, in our schedules necessary, it used to take two weeks 
to make the change—that is, to do all the paperwork and 
computing. And that’s with plenty of overtime. Today the 
IBM 705 does all this work, including printing new con- 
tracts for mailing, in seven hours. 


Do you gain other benefits from your IBM operation? 


Oh, we’re using the machines in many areas of our 
fA. business. We get our parts sales analysis reports ten 
days sooner; we get operating reports on a daily basis that 
were never possible before. And, as I’ve mentioned, our 
engineers are even building better Buicks with this IBM 705 


computer. 


What’s the advantage of using a computer in the 
design stages? 


It helps us cut down on the expensive procedure of 
actually building premature prototypes to test a new 
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design. The IBM 705 can figure performance or design char- 
acteristics mathematically...to save both time and money. 


Q. Well. how does the IBM 705 do this? 


Our “car performance prediction” procedure is one 
A » of the most interesting examples. There, the IBM 705 
puts, mathematics to work to ascertain what a new engine or 
transmission will deliver in a new automobile under all 
expected operating conditions. A testing procedure like this 
normally takes hundreds of thousands of dollars and months 
of engineering work. The IBM 705 takes about one-half hour 
to come up with a complete performance report. 


Aren't these problems a man could solve if the time 
CQ). were available? 


Of course, but what the system does in minutes 
A. would take a man months or years. Recently, the 


“The progress of the 
automobile industry is 
being advanced significantly 
by electronic computers.”’ 


~Edward T. Ragsdale, 

Vice President, 

General Motors Corporation 
General Manager, 
Buick Division 
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IBM 705 handled in a minute-and-a-half a job that once 
took a week-and-a-half. The mathematics involved in pro- 
ducing the car performance reports we spoke of would take 
an engineer decades to calculate, if he chose to do it without 
the aid of electronics. 


~, Then, actually you're doing things that were once 
“~~ entirely impossible. 


| Realisticaliy speaking, yes. An engineer used to start 
r\. with the first design that met his requirements. 
Today, we're running off the many possibilities of a design 
so that he can pick the most effective in advance. We've 
gone far... but we've only begun to realize the possibilities 
of electronic data processing. 


DATA 
PROCESSING 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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GOOD WILL AT WORK: Marvels of modern production may be the main attraction here, but the Pepsi-Cola trademark is 
sure to make a lasting impression on Iranians like these, who are watching the bottling process at Pepsi’s new Teheran plant. 


Guard Your Industrial Property 
Rights Abroad 


ALEXANDER O. STANLEY 


Even if you’re not selling overseas today, it may pay you handsomely to 


safeguard your trademark in foreign markets. And you can do so at a 


fraction of what it might cost you later to ransom a 


TO DEVELOP CONSUMER recogni- 
tion of its new products or services and 
to offset attrition by competitive brands, 
followed the 


inventory of 


American business has 
practice of 
trademarks. In 
trademarks were registered in the U.S. 
Patent Office, and new applications con- 
tinue to flow by the thousands. 

This massive effort to develop and 
protect property rights ex- 
tends to the patents, the formulas, the 
designs, and the know-how that repre- 
almost 


creating an 


1957 alone, 17.234 new 


industrial 


sent a major capital asset of 
every manufacturer. All these ingredi- 
ents of “good will” involve tremendous 
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investments, and since they secure com- 
pany and product they 
obviously require legal protection. But 
while American management has guard- 
ed its industrial property rights jealously 
within domestic channels, it been 


somewhat short-sighted where overseas 


identification. 


has 


protection is concerned, particularly in 
the area of trademarks and know-how. 

The casual approach may have been 
justifiable in the past, when our inter- 
national trade and investments abroad 
were small. But in the increased tempo 
of foreign trade since World War II, the 
expansion of international programs by 
an increasing number of U.S. compa- 


/ 


‘pirated” mark. 


nies, and the growing pressures within 
marginal overseas markets to upgrade 
their economies by promoting industri- 
alization, suggest the need for high pri- 
ority in protecting U.S. industrial prop- 
erty rights. 

[he hazards of doing business abroad 
have different dimensions for different 
companies. But today the risks and trials 
are only compounded by a piecemeal 
approach to the problem. Why not re- 
verse the procedure and first analyze 
the markets from the standpoint ot 
methods required to insure trademark 
control? When a 


ance, it wants and expects comprehen- 
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company buys insur- 
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SPECTOR MID-STATES 


THINGS HAVE A FUNNY WAY of working out for some people. Take us for example. When we 
merged a bit over a year ago, we had a feeling that we should get to know more—lots more—about the 
handling of small shipments in a balanced operation. Sure, any carrier knows that handling LTL on a 
balanced basis 1s the only way to come out with a profit at the end of the year. But more important, we 
asked ourselves, wasn’t balance important to The Man At the Top of Our Organization Chart—Our 
Customer? Didn’t he benefit when our trailers ran to capacity both ways? ... when our terminal people 
could plan a consistent workforce? Certainly, he did! 

So we set out to know more about operating a balanced truckline. We sent our people to school—even 
Stan, our president. We held classes at our terminals, on our docks. So, today—what turns out to be the 
most pressing distribution need of industry in all 48 states—efficient small shipment service. And here 
we are—just one year after our merger—schooled, trained and graduated. ‘Proficient in all subjects 
related to the transportation of small shipments...’ our diploma reads. 


Prophetic? Lucky? 


we're ready, willing and eager 
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THE LIFE’S WONDERFUL LINE 





— TERMINALS IN: Albany Aurora Baltimore-Washington Boston Bridgeport Buffalo Chicago 

ales t., Eau Claire Indianapolis Kansas City Milwaukee New Britain New York Newark Peoria Philadelphia Prov 

| eet Rockford St. Louis St. Paul-Minneapolis South Bend Springfield (Mass.) Topeka Wichita Worcester 
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———< ~ SPECTOR FREIGHT SYSTEM, INC. General Offices: 3100 South Woicott Avenue, Chicago 8 
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ALLEN 


Heavy Duty 
PUNCH PRESSES 





Economical 
Fully 
Guaranteed 


Moderate 
in Price 
Hundreds of Different 
Model Combinatiops 
1 to 12 ton capacities 


See your Supply Dealer or write 
for Catalog giving complete in- 
formation, specifications and 


Thousands in use 
the World over 






Mede! 87.5 
5 Ten 


$/98.50 
less meter 
feb 














Model 8-2 — 2 Ton 
$87.50 Mode! LTX — Special Duty 
less moter — fob 1 Ten — $89.50 less motor — fod 


ALVA ALLEN INDUSTRIES 


Dept. DR, Clinton, Missouri 








(\—\ Collect faster, 
Me «\ sell more — 
\ \>\ at one and 


_~ \ the same time... 





Instal-Velope — the budger pay- 
ment combined coupon and envelope — adds extra 
convenience to budget payments...extra conven- 
ience that means exfra profits to you. Users offer 
proof positive that complete account information on 
each coupon speeds customer payments — shrinks 
bookkeeping and overhead costs. A different adver- 
fising message on each coupon sells, and keeps 
selling, your products all year long. Instal-Velope 
Coupon Books are conveniently packed in units of 
9-12-18 - 24. Try them. You'll collect faster, sell 
more — at one and the same time! 


Effective Tools for Effective Management 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 


Westport, Conn. 





| Phone CA 7-4111 or send coupon For Free Sample ! 

| & Complete Details on Instal-Velope. | 

| Nome | 
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| Address | 
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sive coverage. It’s only logical to apply 
the requirements to industrial 
property protection. Accept the fact that 
you cannot predict risks—and must 
therefore protect yourself on a global 
basis. Today's thin market can suddenly 


Same 


become a prize area. Trademark pirates 
are quick to hear of impending changes 
and can beat you to the punch in estab- 
lishing prior rights to a trademark in 
which you have made a heavy invest- 
ment. 


No safety in obscurity 

The risk of identification snatching 
Is not limited to blue-chip names. Any 
“made in USA” product is susceptible. 
Even if you do not export, your prod- 
ucts are quite likely to be known abroad, 
since some “domestic” sales are actually 
export And that is 
only part of the risk exposure. The do- 


for consumption. 
mestic consumer and trade publications 
in which you advertise often find thei 
way overseas where they are carefully 


scanned by trademark entrepreneurs 
willing to risk the registration fees on 


the off chance that someday will 


you 
want to “go international” and have to 
pay them off. 

Some companies have assumed that 
domestic safeguards, based on the prior 
use of specific 


umbrella-like coverage throughout the 


trademarks, provided 
world. In reality, to obtain protection, 
actual registration of trademarks Is re- 
quired by local law in almost all over- 
seas marketing areas. 

Other concerns, 1n anticipation of fu- 
ture marketing operations, have devel- 
oped skeleton programs for industrial 
property protection abroad, only to find 
eventually that they picked the wrong 
market. 

The danger is especially great in areas 
that are isolated today but may be part 
of common market combines tomorrow. 
Blanket registration of industrial prop- 
erty rights is worth what it costs. 

Though the volume of regulations and 
exceptions in the 76 key foreign mar- 
kets we trade with actively is too lengthy 
to consider here, and though the techni- 
calities of protecting industrial property 
rights abroad must be left to your lawyer 
or legal department, the facts that fol- 
low will highlight some of the practical 
problems involved. 

@ Trademarks (symbols or words) are 
of more consequence in Overseas mar- 
kets than trade names (name of com- 
pany). Company names that are well 
known domestically may be unknown in 
many areas abroad. Therefore, the safest 
way to maintain good will with overseas 
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customers is to build your market around 
your registered trademark. 

@ Prior registration of a trademark in 
the United States is usually not required 
to qualify for registration abroad. Com- 
panies, therefore, can usually establish 
and protect new trademarks abroad 
while applications are pending domes- 
tically. 

@ There is no protection for unregis- 


tered trademarks abroad. In _ most 
countries legal action against trade- 


mark infringement can be taken only 
when registered trademarks are involved. 
There are, of course, remedies under 
various forms of unfair competition 
Statutes but these are complex and dif- 
ficult to apply. 


Dollar costs 

@ [he costs of registering trademarks 
vary from one country to the next. Usu- 
ally, the smaller the country, the larger 
the fee. But the charges will average 
roughly $100 per trademark. The “in- 
Surance” period on the average runs any- 
where from ten to twenty years, reduc- 
ing the “premium” to an annual average 
of $5 to $10 per mark. In some cases, 
the cost can be further reduced by cov- 
ering several classifications or paying a 
small additional fee for covering more 
than one class. 

@ [he mechanics of registration are best 
left to company counsel. There are, of 
US. specialists 
who control procedures through attor- 
neys situated in individual overseas mar- 
kets. 

@ While trademark terminal dates vary 
from one country to another, registra- 
tion usually affords protection from ten 


course, and overseas 


to twenty years. In Latin America and 
Europe, half the countries fix the ex- 
piration date at ten years, while the 
remainder observe fifteen- and twenty- 
year periods. Countries in the Middle 
East, Africa, and the Far East tend more 
toward the fifteen-to-twenty-year period. 
@ Most countries provide renewal privi- 
leges. Some even allow a grace period 
after expiration for subsequent filing, at 
some additional cost. 

@ Once a mark has been registered, it 
must be used and policed. 

@ Policing trademarks globally is less 
complicated than it Company 
counsel can easily arrange to scan the 
official publications of each country in 
which all new trademark applications 
must be published. Of course, legal de- 
partments must be prepared to defend 
company property against any infringe- 
ments. Walter E. Hopper, Jr., chairman 
of the International Committee of the 


seems. 


industry 
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U.S. Trademark Association, estimates 
that, on the average, any concern with 
far-flung operations may have to con- 
tend yearly with several hundred in- 
fringements. 

@ Be on the lookout for infringement by 
companies using similar or equivalent 
trademarks for non-competitive prod- 
ucts. Shoddy merchandise, of a com- 
pletely different character from the 
original trademarked product, has been 
produced under well-known trade names 
to get a free ride. 


Keeping a claim alive 

e@ If trade restrictions or exchange reg- 
ulations prevent shipping goods into a 
specific area, thus necessitating a tem- 
porary abandonment of the market and 
the trademark, you can often keep your 
claim to the mark alive by token ship- 
ments. If that is not possible, a strong 
case may be made by pleading inability 
to use trademarks because of “special 
circumstances in the trade.” This will 
suffice in some cases. Moreover, proof 
of abandonment rests on the company 
seeking to take away the trademark. 

@ Some countries require that registra- 
tion of your trademark be indicated on 
the product. Since markings differ by 
markets, leave room for this identifica- 
tion On trademark facsimiles, labels, and 
name plates. 

@ If possible, marks should not be cast 
or stamped on products for exports. If 
modifications or alterations are antici- 
pated, due to local market conditions, 
nameplates or decalcomanias are more 
suitable to carry identification. They are 
more flexible and can be adapted to 
differences in language, trade styles, and 
other necessary markings. Also, if ex- 
porting to areas with a low literacy rate, 
symbols may be emphasized for quick 
product identification. Finally, in some 
areas, certain colors may have unfavor- 
able connotations. Before taking a trade- 
mark to market, be sure to have it 
analyzed for these factors. 

@ Language differences can also raise 
certain problems. A trademark name 
may become known by the foreign 
language equivalent. Such translations 
should be made immediately to avoid fu- 
ture difficulties with trademarked prod- 
ucts of local origin. If the local equiva- 
lent is already spoken for, it’s better to 
face the problem early. At best, you can 
negotiate without pressure for purchase 
of the name. At worst, you can create 
Or coin an adequate substitute and build 
product identification around it. This ts 
especially true in the drug and pharma- 
ceutical field, where translation often 
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Buy them for 
every department! 





NEW! ... KODAK VERIFAX BANTAM COPIER . . . ONLY $99.50 


uy EM by the dozen—put one 
B in every department! It’s one 
of the smartest moves a large com- 
pany can make, now that you can 
get a Kodak Verifax Copier for just 
$99.50—about half the price of other 





copy of any letter-size item right in 
your office, in less than a minute! 
You'll speed communications inside 
the organization and out. And think 
of the savings in retyping and dicta- 
tion—you can make 5 Verifax copies 








low-cost copiers. at a time for 24¢ each! Some de- 
partments are sure to Save the cost 


Think of the convenience— being —— 
of their Bantam the first month. 


able to get a complete, accurate 

Despite the Bantam’s low price, 
it’s a true Verifax Copier in every 
sense. Does jobs other copiers can't 
touch. Mail coupon .. . or ask your 
Verifax dealer to demonstrate. 
(He’s listed in Yellow Pages under 
“duplicating” or ‘“‘photocopying”’ 
machines. } 


Price quoted is manufacturer's suggested price 





[erifax Copying 


DOES MORE... COSTS LESS 


Makes 5 dry copies in | minute for 
. . . MISSES NOTHING 


2'%¢ each... gives you all the extras 
of Verifax Copying. 


"eae éeeeegeeqgeeceed?8esdeses«@ MAIL COUPON TODAY e*eeeee#e @ @ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Business Photo Methods Division, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send folder describing new Verifax Bantam 
Copier, and savings it makes possible. Also names of nea -by dealers. 
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Sure Dependability: 


BaO “babies” 
your LCL 


You can trust B&O Time-Saver 
Service! It combines the 
advantages of rail transportation 
and outstanding carrier 
experience to give you maximum 
dependability. That’s why 
less-than-carload freight 

reaches its destination 
dependably on-time. And your 
LCI 
carefully... 


is treated 


on quick 


schedules, too! / 


y es. itsa 
smiari Move 
to ship 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RAILROAD 


Those who know—use the B&O! 





cause the word “popcorn” is a 





name or mark more pro- 
and avoids negative reac- 


makes the 
nounceable 
tions. 

@ Selling or assigning trademarks is pos- 
sible, but the rights that must be trans- 
ferred vary from country to country. In 
some cases the active business or good 
within the particular 
country must be transferred: in others, 


will developed 
only that part of the business and good 
will engendered by the specific trade- 
mark. Investigate before vou negotiate. 
@ Much more freedom exists in licens- 
ing trademarks, since most legislation 
contains no permissive or prohibitive 
reference to trademark use in licensing 
arrangements. But clear this point with 


counsel before negotiating the contract. 


Safeguarding know-how 

@ In developing license agreements, pat- 
ent and_ technical control 
should be separated from the document 


know-how 


that conveys the right to the trademark. 
Aside from the obvious practical aspects 
of such a separation, trademark grants 
to licensees become public documents in 
many countries. Registration of techni- 
cal agreements as a package with the 
trademark exposes them to competitors. 
It also weakens the control of the U.S. 
licensor over industrial processes if a 
change of licensee becomes necessary. 
@ Trademarks applied to goods manu- 
factured abroad by licensees should be 
quality controls. In any 
event, all registration legalities should be 
tightly and wholly controlled by the li- 


censor. Today's licensee may be a com- 


guarded by 


petitor tomorrow. Some companies have 
adopted modifications, or created dual 
trademarks suggesting the original de- 
sign, to emphasize that the product is 
locally produced without - sacrificing 
product identification. 

@ A trademark can be so successful— 
like 


it becomes a generic term in the public 


“aspirin” and “cellophane’—that 


mind. Constant identification 


with trademark and trade names through 


company 


advertising and public relations—and 


constant policing—are a “must” to pre- 
serve product identification. Conversely, 
continuing efforts are made by manu- 
facturers in some countries to register 
generic names, such as “phonograph” or 
“penicillin,” as protected trademarks. 
And only recently, newspaper accounts 
dolefully reported that foreign visitors to 
the Brussels Fair were unable to view 
U.S. popcorn machines in action, be- 

regis- 
tered trade name (owned by a Belgian 
national). And the French are currently 
planning to prohibit the use of French 


regional names to describe alien wines 
and cheese—e.g., Burgundy and Roque- 
fort. 

Increasing attention is being given 
to the problem of protecting industrial 
property rights overseas. At its 8Ist An- 
nual Meeting this April, the U.S. Trade- 
mark Association devoted a sizable part 
of its agenda to the problem. 

Another interested organization is the 
U.S. Council of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which has a standing 
committee working with various organi- 
Zations, including its overseas chapters, 
to survey and assess new industrial prop- 
erty legislation in member countries. It 
also participates in conferences dealing 


specifically with this problem. 


Two-pronged approach 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. Ste- 
phen Ladas, one of the leading authori- 
ties in trademark matters (and a mem- 
ber of the New York and Chicago firm 
of Langner, Parry, Card & Langner, spe- 
cialists in foreign patents and _ trade- 
marks), the International Chamber of 
Commerce is currently involved in two 
pertinent programs. First is the upcom- 
ing Lisbon Conference for the revision 
of the International Convention for the 
Protection of Industrial Property. Sec- 
ondly, the I. C. of C. is sponsoring 
efforts of U.S. firms to develop an inter- 
national tor the protection of 
know-how. As more American compa- 


system 


nies transplant assembly lines overseas 
or write licensing agreements to pro- 
duce Brand X as a home product in 
single or merged common markets, the 
problem of protection increases. In the 
Dr. Ladas: 


There are two kinds of know-how, tangi- 
ble and intangible. The tangible would in- 
clude such things as drawings, designs, 
lists of materials needed in manufacture, 
lists of documents on processes, and so on, 
relevant to manufacture. Intangible know 
how might include demonstrations, pro- 
cedures, oral instructions to foremen, and 


W ord S Of 


sO On. 

\ big question is whether know-how 
should be considered a property right or a 
contract right. If it is a property right, 
then if a licensee reveals it to a third party 
know of the restrictions on 
it, the original Owner can still make a 
claim against the third party. If it is a 
contract right, then it must be proved that 
the third party knew of the restrictions. 
Furthermore, if it is a property right, capi- 
tal gains are possible. If a contract right, 
profit would be considered income only. In 
the United States it is treated as a prop- 
erty right. This is a frontier area in law, 
and it is important to obtain international 
agreement before conflicting precedents 
have been set. 

In American procedures, provisions are 
usually included in a licensing agreement 
to the effect that know-how is the property 


who does not 
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of the licensor. The licensee agrees not to 
divulge it. It is also usually stated that the 
know-how is to be returned at the end of 
the agreement. This is a “pious expres- 
sion,” since once know-how is disclosed, 
little can be retrieved. However, the fol- 
lowing factors offset this liability: - 

1. The American manufacturer seeks to 
make contracts long enough so that the 
loss of know-how is paid for. 

2. Technology is often fluid, so that the 
manufacturer expects know-how to become 
obsolete anyway. 

3. To keep the licensee bound, the know- 
how is often transmitted on a continuous 
basis. The prospect of future improvements 
makes the licensee reluctant to break away. 

Illustrating the broad points at issue 
are these examples: 

Case No. 1: An American company 
contemplated an agreement with a South 
American firm. Before the agreement 
had been concluded, a U.S. team was 
sent to South America. They provided a 
list of documents and instructed local 
technicians. [The agreement fell through 
and the U.S. company wired its repre- 
sentatives to burn the documents. How- 
ever, the intangible know-how was lost 
and recovery was impossible. 

In this connection, Dr. Ladas points 
out that a technique might not be secret 
and yet be classified as know-how if it 
is not known to the foreign manutfac- 
turer. This consideration raises the prob- 
lem of an exclusive agreement. 

Case No. 2: Most court cases on 
know-how have centered on the ques- 
tion of whether the licensee is still obli- 
gated to pay royalties after know-how 
becomes public. A German decision 
held that once know-how is_ widely 
known, the original owner cannot pre- 
vent communication of it by injunction. 
It did not say whether the royalty must 
still be paid and the issue was settled out 
of court. This happens often as a con- 
sequence of legal uncertainties and the 
common desire to continue otherwise 
profitable arrangements. 

Case No. 3: In Sweden, a case came 
up where a textile manufacturer had 
concluded a know-how agreement. The 
know-how became public through the 
activities of a Swiss chemical manutac- 
turer. The Swedes challenged the right 
of a licensor to collect royalties, but 
finally agreed to pay all royalties due 
and to continue paying for five years. 

The laws and conventions governing 
industrial property protection are neces- 
sarily elaborate, for the problems them- 
selves are complex. They are under 
constant scrutiny and subject to con- 
stant revision. Remember, however, that 
they are for your protection. Be in- 
formed and you will insure yourself 
against an important hazard. END 
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Colitho Offset Plates 


for Systems Duplicating 














GREATER 
UNIFORMITY 


EAS/ER 
HANDLING 


FASTER 
PREPARATION 
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»»» because they're pH-Controlled! 


A unique pH-control process insures the ideal chemical] bal- 
ance in the coating of Colitho direct image offset paper plates 
for systems duplicating. 

pH-control coated Colitho plates are highly versatile. 
They can be used in the first, second or third position and in 
forms which include other types of masters. They can be 
preprinted by either offset or letterpress. 

In addition to speedier make-ready and less down-time, 
pH-control coated Colitho plates deliver matchless uni- 
formity from first copy to last, from form to form. No 
wonder systems men in quest of quality and economy are 
switching to pH-control coated Colitho plates for superior 
duplicating. Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Glen Cove, N.Y. Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Pacific, Inc., 
Duarte, Calif. 


COLITHO DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 
Matched Colitho duplicating supplies insure maximum per- 
formance of Colitho plates. They help make every duplicator 
a better duplicator, too. 






DIRECT IMAGE 





PAPER PLATES 





OFFSET DUPLICATING 
PLATES AND SUPPLIES 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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a plot of land, a parker pen, 
a chevrolet... and thou 








JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


That poetic headline tells quite a story. Wisconsin, you see, isn't 
just a state. It’s a way of life. Our people live close to the soil. 
They’re smart, stable, full of pride in jobs well done. 


You'll find no time clocks, for instance, in the Parker plant in 
Janesville, home of the world-famed Parker Pen. ‘‘Wisconsin 
people are our most important asset,’’ says President Bruce 
Jeffris. “Our employees are intelligent, hard working, reliable.” 


Across town you'll see other Janesville folks turning out almost a 
thousand fast-selling Chevrolets a day in the General Motors 
plant. As GM Vice-President Edward N. Cole says: “Good 
people, of course, can make all the difference in the world between 
just satisfactory products and really superior ones. We are proud 
e* the stability of employment and the excellent caliber of em- 
ployees in Janesville’s Chevrolet and Fisher Body plants — things 
which are reflected in the superior workmanship on the Chevro- 
let products manufactured here.” 


What No. 1-quality people have done for Parker Pen and GM in 
Janesville they can do for “thou”’ — anywhere in Wisconsin. Be- 
cause, throughout Wisconsin, people are making a difference — 





in products... and in profits. 
SE _ For a new Fact Book that supplies details 
| 23 ibe and statistics on the Wisconsin way of life 
ay. ar that can mean industrial development oppor- 
: Oy wscode 7 tunities for you, write Robert Koob in the 
: ’ $ACTS FOR Governor’s Office, Madison. 
MEDUSTRY 
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EXECUTIVE 
BOOKSHELF 


Brief Reviews of New Business Books 








How to Manage Managers 


MANAGERIAL PsyCHOLOGY hy Harold J. 


Leavitt. University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, 335 Pages, $5. 


A useful and sensible analysis of 
human problems within supervisory and 
management ranks, ranging from indiv- 
idual behavior and the psychology of 
committees and small groups, to prob- 
lems unique to large organizations. 


The Listless Crowd 


THE WorKER Views His UNION by Joel 
Seidman, Jack London, Bernard Karsh, 
and Daisy L. Tagliacozzo. University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
37, 300 pages, $5.75. 

A provocative account of rank-and- 
file attitudes that goes far toward ex- 
plaining the curious blend of loyalty 
and lethargy typical of most union 


memberships. 


Ounce of Prevention 


INTEGRATED Cost CONTROL IN THE OFFICE 
by Frank M. Knox, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, 293 pages, $7.50. 

A specialist in forms control, Mr. 
Knox offers a timely, practical guide 
to reducing and controlling office costs 
by streamlining paperwork, eliminat- 
ing unnecessary clerical Operations, in- 
creasing management — responsibility, 
and making economical use of modern 
equipment. 


Of Time and the 

Business Man 

ALL THE TIME You NEED by Robert P. 
U pdegraff. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., 312 pages, $4.95. 

Almost any executive is bound to 
find a useful trick or two in this semi- 
inspirational compendium of ideas for 
planning and utilizing time. 


Facts and Figures 


TARGETING SALES EFFORT hy Charles W. 
Smith. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, 396 pages, $15. 
Marketers of nationally distributed pro- 
ducts will be interested in this geo- 
graphic sales analysis, which breaks 
down all U.S. “trading centers” by pop- 
ulation, number of retail establishments, 


and volume of retail sales. 
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This is the symbol of Ryder, 
a fast-growing, publicly-owned 


transportation system. More than 10,000 





trucks of “The Big R” serve American business. 


Ryder Truck Rental branches are located in over 50 


OR vee Et Sere ter meetin” cuntnannnenatds 


key cities across the nation; Ryder’s motor carriers haul 


freight or bulk liquids in 20 states from New England to Texas. 


RYDER SYSTEM, INE. 
General Offices: Engle Building, P. 0. Box 33816, Miami, Florida 
Write for a copy of Ryder System's 1957 Annual Report 
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° YOUR COMPANY'S SECRETS 


secret of “Greek fire,” a wonderfully 
B C) R R C) LJ (5 H S handy weapon in naval battles, which 

may have been sulphur or even an early 
form of gunpowder. 


a . a 

‘*Borite’”’ sliding-door cabinets How to market a mystery 

The value of many modern-day busi- 
ness secrets lies more in the existence of 
a mystery than in what it actually con- 
ceals. Thus, the fact that Smith Bros. 
cough drops have a secret formula may 
be of more value than the actual for- 
mula itself. The marketing value of a 
secret ingredient is amply illustrated by 
the wild assortment of initialled and 
numbered “secret” ingredients adver- 
tised in everything from. toothpaste, 
soap, and breakfast foods to gasoline 
and cosmetics. If your product hasn't 
got a little X99 in it, it’s scarcely worth 
carrying to market these days. | 

Most fabulous of the secret ingre- : 
dients has no name, however, not even | 
a set of initials or numbers. According 
to legend, it’s the seventh of seven in- 
gredients that go into Coca-Cola, known 
only to two chemists who are not per- 
mitted to travel together, lest both 
should be killed simultaneously. Not 
even the president of the company 
knows the formula, which is kept in a 
doubly-guarded vault, just in case. Sugar 
syrup, caramel, phosphoric acid, va- 
nilla, a little caffeine, an extract from 
coca leaves and cola nuts, and what a 
writer from Reader's Digest once tried 
to label ““7X"—this formula, plus a tre- 








Pictured above are two photographs of Borroughs ‘‘Borite” mendous marketing program, has helped 
sliding-door cabinets. They are truly beautiful in their Coca-Cola to outlast 4,000 rival bev- 


erages over a period of 72 years and 
give the other survivors more than a run 
for their money. 

Another product which owes much 
of its success to a secret formula is 
Angostura Bitters, a proprietary mixture 
that goes into Manhattan cocktails—at 
least, if you ask for it. Here the flavor 
of a very small amount—a drop or two 
—is what sells or fails to sell the prod- 
uct. The Angostura flavor, which is said 


modern colors. You have your choice of two heights, 29 
and 42 inches, in depths of 12 and 18 inches. The outside 
width of all cabinets is 36 inches. You'll find more of the 


details below. 














“BORITE” is an unbreakable composition of plastic and fiber glass, available to be derived from a secret South Ameri- 
in four beautiful colors - Beige, Aque Glo, Pinktone, Citron Yellow. Here's can herb. is the sole salesman for the 
an idea ... the next time you visit your office equipment dealer, ask him little bitters bottles. The loss of this dis- 


to show you the Borroughs line of cabinets. Whether you choose one in 
Spring Green, Dark Green, Gray or Fall Tan, you'll find a “‘‘Borite’ door 
to harmonize with it perfectly . . . one that will make your office more 
cheerful and colorful . . . and no doubt you'll buy several while you're at 
it. Borroughs was first with ‘Borite”’ sliding doors . . . and Borroughs is 
also first in value. Compare, and you'll see! 


tinctive flavor to a competitor might be 
very serious for the owners of the An- 
gostura formula. 

More ephemeral than a flavor, but 
just as important to many a company, 
are its new product designs or new mar- 
R keting plans. Most business men remem- 
send for literature ber the incident last year when The Wall 
Street Journal disclosed details of forth- 
coming new automobile designs—and 


lost its General Motors advertising for 
BORROUGH S wanuracturme company |". 


OF KALAMAZOO In this case GM was probably more 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT distressed by the advance notice given 


3064 NORTH BURDICK ST. all KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN to the public than at any revelation to 
® competitors. The leakage rate is tradi- 
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NI E=]| WV. from Standard Oi 


Corrosion steals $5.5 billion from industry annually. Stand- 


THE 


ard Oil is in the forefront of the fight to control this loss. 
Standard’s research scientists have developed a new method Mi A GS i f 
for measuring the effectiveness of rust preventives. This 


new test takes less than one-twentieth of the time of previ- 
ous tests—and is about three times as precise. 


Using a controlled humidity cabinet for testing corro- 
sion, these Standard research men installed a system for 
cooling metal test panels (previously treated with rust pre- 
ventive) so that their surface temperatures are lower than 
the temperature in the cabinet. Temperatures of panel sur- 
faces and of cabinet atmosphere are held accurately. Con- 
trolling the temperature of the panels controls the rate at 
which water condenses on them. This in turn (for the first 
time) permits accurate control of the amount of condensa- 
tion on the panels. Rust preventives are more speedily and 
precisely tested. Science, as a result of this work, has a new 
tool with which to test corrosion. 


This is the research pay-out industry receives from Stand- 
ard Oil. This is the something extra that backs up the 
Standard industrial lubrication specialist who calls on you. 
This is the something extra found in the products he sells. 


To know more about how Standard Oil industrial lubrica- 
tion specialists—and Standard’s research program—can 
help you, call the Standard Oil office nearest you in any of 
the 15 Midwest and Rocky Mountain states. Or write 
Standard Oil Company, 910 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 80, Illinois. 


Top view-and cross section 
of Accelerated Condensa- 
tion Corrosion Test cabinet. 
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Edgar A. Dieman, Standard 

Oil scientist, inventor of 

new Rust Preventive Sys- 

tem, inspects metal panel 

\< that has undergone test in 
ton the humidity cabinet. 
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tionally high in and around Detroit, and 
most people in the ‘auto industry are 
aware of their competitors’ plans long 
before the curtains are pulled back at 
the auto shows. 


One-upmanship 
Much passing of information is sim- 


_ ply due to the human desire to appear 
BRAND NEW IDEA knowledgeable and the equally human 
IN MATERIAL HANDLING y/4 desire to truckle to one’s boss or best 
customer. Driveaway truck drivers, tak- 
ing test models to testing fields, are apt 
to swap peeks at rival cars, or at least 
pick up some information about them. 
It Driver A picks up something about 
Car B, he can curry favor with his boss 
by passing it along, and so on up the 
hierarchy. (Of course, Driver A 
swapped some information about his 
Car A to Driver B—in order to make it 
a fair exchange.) 

Similarly, the simple desire to show 
off with “inside dope” may make a 
small-machine-tool designer reveal his 
part in preparing the 1960 Panther 12. 

But more direct methods are used, 
too. Studebaker Corp. once had to shift 
a road, chop down some perching trees, 
and plant others to keep “rail birds” 
from spying on its test-model trials at 
a track near its plant 





























Hiring vs. wiring 

One common method of “finding 
out” about the competition is by hiring 
away its personnel. A competitor of a 
Long Island, N.Y., zipper concern, got 
secret information simply by _ hiring 
away a foreman with the offer of better 
pay. Less common, and certainly more 
offensive, is the practice of literally 
listening-in. Three years ago, as yet un- 
disclosed parties tapped the wires of 
the president of E.R. Squibb & Sons, 
apparently to try to get a jump on any 
PATERTS PEt new drugs that company might be plan- 
ning to market in this highly competi- 
tive era of “wonder” drugs. The same 


LONG NARROW year an Official of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
. | M 4 J Inc., told of paying $60,000 to a wire- 
move materia in aisies tap expert for a “security check on em- 


ployees because some chemical formulas 








Bar stock, rods, sheet steel, pipe, tubing, as- had been leaking out to competitors.” 

semblies, carpeting, or any long material is easily Revion, Inc., likewise found its phones 

. tapped and its offices “bugged,” and not 

handled by the Raymond 4-D Electric Truck +++ UP OF Sana tiadiiay thie x adapta 
down... forwards... backwards... or sideways “The $64,000 Question.” 


Dissimilar in nature, but likely to be 
closely guarded as any other secret, is 
a company’s strike manual—its guide 


down a narrow aisle. You have to see it to believe it. 























Ol o- naan) for conduct in time of strife, compiled 
or CC , e, e 
The RAYMOND CORPORATION in time of peace. It’s good sense to keep 
4663 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. such plans quiet—and not just for self- 
MAIL Please send Bulletin describing four directional 4-D Electric Truck protection in case a strike does come. 
The very knowledge that such a man- 
COUPON NAME TITLE ual exists may lead to ill feeling between 
TODAY COMPANY employer and labor group. 
The jealous guarding of another type 
= of data—sales and breakdowns of profit 
CITY STATE figures—is so nearly universal that it 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 








Statement of Condition, June 30, 1958 


LIABILITIES 
$1,617,490,234.91 
1,335,633.83 
14,515,827.92 
13,055,816.58 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, County and 
Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


288,309,043.78 
483,743,804.52 


Deposits 

Acceptances Outstanding 

92,000,327.76 Reserve for Unearned Discount 

30,601,473.19 
2,400,000.00 





Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
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Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate 
Customers’ Liability 
under Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
and Other Assets 


Total Resources 


FRAZER A. BAILEY 
San Francisco 
WAKEFIELD BAKER 
President, Baker & Hamilton 
KENNETH K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Industrial Indemnity Company 
COLBERT COLDWELL 
Coldwell, Banker & Company 
PETER COOK, JR. 
io Vista 
RANSOM M. COOK 
Senior Vice President 
PAUL L. DAVIES 
Chairman of the Board, Food 


Other Liabilities 


832,430,613.42 


17,711,560.7¢ 


$1,763,279,167.48 


Machinery and Chemical Corporation 


CHARLES ELSEY 
San Francisco 
B. R. FUNSTEN 
President, B. R. Funsten & Co. 


98 BANKING OFFICES 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT IN “ORP 


RATION 


1,257,111.69 


14,825,231.36 


Capital Funds: 


1.00 Capital Stock 


($10.00 par value) 


Surplus 


Undivided Profits 


- 


sCcs 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY Q. HAWES 
Senior Vice President 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
WILLIAM L. KEADY 
President, Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corporation 
HARRIS c. KIRK 
President 
J).R. KNOWLAND 
Publisher, Oakland Tribune 
DANIEL E. KOSHLAND 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Levi Strauss & Company 
ROGER D. LAPHAM 
San Francisco 
JAMES K. LOCHEAD 
Piedmont 
DONALD MACLEAN 
President, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation 
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AMERICAN 


Total Liabilities 


pieadekead 


re rs, 
sv' aii 


3.663.070. 54 


$27.812.500.00 
52.187.500.00 
33,.218,583.70 


113,218,583.70 


$ 1,7643,279,167.48 


. 
i Sct 


MAILLIARD, III 
Vice President 
Maiuliard & Schmiedell 
DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 
President, Homestake Mining 


J. W. 


Company 
ROBERT W. MILLER 
Chairman of the Board 
Pacific Lighting Corporation 
GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
President, Kern County 
Land Company 
HERMAN PHLEGER 
Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison, 
Attorneys 
ALLAN SPROUL 
Kentfield 
MARK R. SULLIVAN 
President, The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
BEN F. WOOLNER 


Attorney 


SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 








TRUST 
COMPANY 
@ 
BANKING 
Since 1854 
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There’s No Weight Penalty 
with Magliner Magnesium 
Platform Trucks 


Push the load not the truck! You can’t 
make—or save—a penny pushing and handling 
deadweight! That's why thousands of lightweight 
Magliner trucks are in daily use in large and 
small companies alike 
Only “% the weight of steel-and-wood equip- 
ment, Magliners cut down on operator fatique 
increase work output Save handling 
dollars! Easy to manuever and easy to operate, 
Magliner platform trucks move loads faster and 
cheaper keep your men in a working mood, 
t00! 
Made from the world’s lightest structural metal, 
Magliner magnesium platform trucks are strong, 
tough—built for years of rugged, dependable 
service. Before you buy get the facts about 
Magliners! Write today for bulletin MPT-211 
and the name of your nearest Magliner repre- 
sentative 


MAGLINE INC. 
P.O. Box 258 
Pinconning, Mich. 






- 
~ —) 


In 4 anada 


Magline of Canada, Ltd., Renfrew, Ontario 





sweeps Cleaner, 4 


Faster, Better... 4 


Outlasts Ordinary 
Brushes 3 to 7 







Over half the 

nation’s top-rated 

firms have proved there’s is 

a Speed Sweep for every job. 

Write for complete brochure and prices. 
i 


[ MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
i 530 N. 22nd STREET, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 


Send complete facts on Speed Sweep: § 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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scarcely needs mentioning. Neverthe- 
less such data are often given freely to 
Statistics-collecting agencies. According 
to a divisional director of a large private 
research institution, corporate officials 
disclose such information as readily to 
government bodies as they do to his or- 
ganization—except when it appears that 
material is being gathered for legislation. 

On the other hand, says this research 
man, industry is often reluctant to talk 
about executive compensation, although 
the facts and figures are usually avail- 
able trom government records. 


Though American corporations are 


exceptionally free with many kinds of 
information, they often button up on 
things that are easy to find out else- 


where. One executive advises guarding 
Sales statistics carefully, yet confesses to 
a pretty good idea of competitors’ sales, 
even though they submit figures only to 
trustworthy common _ data-collecting 
agencies. 

If your sales are up or down substan- 
tially, he contends, it not hard to 
figure out who has lost to you or gained 
from you. In the first place, any sub- 
stantial shifts are likely to be limited to 
a handful of rivals. In the second place, 
salesmen’s reports, information from 
wholesalers and distributors, and a little 
sampling work may give more than an 
adequate hint of who getting how 
much of your market. There are even 
commercial services that supply such 
data. Chrysler, before its current sales 
upturn, didnt have to hire spies to find 
out who was getting its lost business. 


1S 


iS 


To the trade only 


Stull, production and sales volume are 
top secrets. Some trade associations, like 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, run a Statistical department 
that is guarded almost as closely as a 
State Department room. The 
NEMA figures are collected and collated 
on a separate floor. A small reception 
room stops most people. Beyond its a 
door with an electrically operated lock 
—and even members do not past 
that. 

Locks and barricades are one good 
way of protecting any secret, of course. 
Pharmaceutical houses have and 
wood fence enclosures and pass systems 
to protect and that 
will provide future profits. A Midwest 
manufacturer of components for electric 
ranges has a sealed room in the middle 
of an assembly operation—the line runs 
through it and only authorized person- 
nel can enter. 

E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
considers the whole process of making 
nylon confidential, and some of the steps 
it takes to keep it so are a good indica- 
tion of normal methods of safeguarding 
a process secret. For instance, employees 
involved with confidential technical in- 


code 


get 


wire 


processes research 


formation sign an agreement not to dis- 
close such knowledge improperly. 

Much of the equipment used in manu- 
facturing nylon has been built to com- 
pany specifications. Some critical pieces 
are built by the company itself to main- 
tain secrecy. When the company uses 
outside vendors, they must agree, as do 
employees, not to disclose “confidential” 
information to others. Du Pont even 
classifies as confidential the use of non- 
specialized equipment when used in the 
nylon operation. 

Further precautions are taken to pre- 
vent leakage to suppliers, Customers, or 
members of Ma- 
terial for publication, such as technical 
papers, advertising, company literature, 


technical associations. 


releases. IS 


and = publicity carefully 
screened for inadvertent disclosure. 
Even so. some confidential data leak 


out now and then for lack of vigilance 
Or someone's failure to realize the sig- 
nificance of a bit of information. The 
task 1s not made easier by the fact that 
the process ts licensed outside Du Pont. 

These methods akin to precau- 
tions taken in plants turning out top- 
secret products, and 
guide to such protection may be found 
In a series Of security reports put out 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board in recent years. 

At least two other means of protec- 
tion suggest themselves. One is a good 
lawyer to draw up iron-clad employ- 
ment contracts guaranteeing that knowl- 
edgeable personnel cannot quit and sell 
their knowledge without a stiff penalty. 


Another is a good protection service, 


are 


defense a good 


such as a detective agency, if the situa- 
tion warrants it. 


Don't hide the obvious 


Last—and most important—it is well 
to consider what should and should not 
be kept secret, as well as what can be. 
If the top man’s wife plays leading lady 
on a corporate IT\ it would be 
silly and potentially embarrassing to try 
to hide the fact. Again, it’s usually tu- 
tile to try to keep bad news a secret. The 
airlines, for instance, used to think they 
could hide news of crashes by throwing 


show : 


reporters off the scene, refusing passen- 
ger lists, all but denying a crash had oc- 
curred. Public relations per- 
suaded them, finally, that the best meth- 
od is to tell all and tell it quickly. The 
sooner and the more completely the bad 
news is told, the sooner it drops out of 
the headlines and the public mind. 

Or consider the Eastern railroad, one 
of whose freight cars jumped the track 
on an overpass and landed on a city 
street below. Next day, a director of the 
railroad wrathfully demanded of the 
public relations man, “Why didn’t you 
keep that one out of the papers?” 

Some things are just too big to keep 
END 


counsel 


under cover. 








MACHINE TOOLS 
continued from page 48 


magnetic tape, which is subsequently 
fed into the control system on the fac- 
tory floor by the operator. Some manu- 
facturers offer a faster-acting director 
with their systems. In one instance, the 
director is eight times as fast as the 
machine tool, which means that one 
director can prepare magnetic tapes for 
aS many as eight numerically controlled 
millers. Of course, if a single machine 
tool is all a company needs or can af- 
ford, a system with a built-in computer 
and director might be the answer. 

Ihe cheapest solution, especially for 
the small job shop, may be to do with- 
out a computer or director. Two con- 
trol manufacturers, General Electric 
and Stromberg-Carlson, are setting up 
tape-preparation centers in various stra- 
tegic cities. The other control manufac- 
turers are also making tapes or punched 
cards for customers. The centers will 
take over the entire routine—manu- 
script writing, punched tape, and con- 
version to magnetic tape. All they need 
is a blueprint, the nature of the raw 
material, and a list and description of 
the cutting tools in the shop. They ll 
return a can of magnetic tape in short 
order, with careful instructions on 
clamping the work piece to the machine. 
(Because the cutter is always moving at 
the highest possible speed, the work 
piece has to be clamped very rigidly to 
the work table to prevent error due to 
work piece deflection.) Farming out tape- 
preparation, however, means sacrificing 
some control, turning down emergency 
jobs, and passing up any chance to iIn- 
troduce innovations in the tape prepara 
tion procedure. 

[hese tape-preparation centers will 
undoubtedly make it easier for small 
manufacturers to buy numerical control. 
But that still leaves the small shop with 
the big responsibility of finding enough 
challenging work tor the new tool to pay 
for the heavy capital expenditure. 


How many axes? 


Most of the numerically controlled 
milling machines now in use are either 
two-axis or three-axis types. The two- 
axis millers (and one grinder) move the 
tool about in one plane-—enough to 
generate cams, profile templates and 
many flat parts. Three-axis machines 
add up-and-down control to the spindle, 
to make complex parts OF dies. 

However, there is a limit to the shapes 
that a three-axis machine can cut. If 
the part has a_ twisting surface that 
curves back on itself (as In many tur- 
bine blades), a three-axis machine eithe! 
balks at the job or takes too much time. 
One solution to the problem, offered by 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, is to revolve 
the workpiece while the cutter moves in 
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When you ship, title passes, 
and your credit risk begins 


At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable... and 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 
it... itis equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 
... and owes vou for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
Should interest vou. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
New York, Dept. 50, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
invested in accounts receivable 


with American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...I/S BETTER WITH ACI 
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VINYLITE 
PLASTIC 


‘will not warp, 
curl or crack” 


SO EASY TO USE 





|. SNIP 2. STRIP 
: | 
3. STICK 4. INSERT 








HUNDREDS OF USES 

You can enjoy neat, attractive labels any- 
where in office, factory, store or home. 
on desk trays+ display units « storage shelves 


cabinet drawers « parts bins library shelves 
STANDARD SIZES 


Vx" © %" xb COLORS 
1° » 6” AV AILABLE 
Packed 2 or 10 strips Amber + Blue 


to o pockage. (Strips 6° 
long.) Available in other 
widths — Specicl sizes 
ond widths on request. 


Office Products Ine. 


Green @ Red « Yellow 


Sold through Stationers 
only—or write 


26029 W. 8 Mile Rd. «¢ Detroit 40, Michigan 

















How’s Your 
BUSINESS CARD? 


Get your FREE copy of our useful fold- 


er, Business Card Buyers Guide. Then 
rn to the handy check list to gauge 
siness cara etiectiveness See for your- 
self how your business card rates. If the 
tests snow room ror improvement, 
HILL s 44 years of specialized experi- 
ence iS at your disposal 
Learn how Hill craftsmanship can 
create for you a business cara you I] be 
proud of one that makes a tavorable 
impression On your prospects one 
t truly reflects the character, per- 
S lity and prestige of your salesmen and 
ve company. All of this can be yours 
prices much lower than you'd expect 
lt you use $,000 or more cards a 
year, write today tor your free Busine 
Cd Bu 4 €7/ / Just tell us h« W 
rds you use year and please 
send a sample of your present card 


If it’s worth seeing, put if on a Hill 


r. o. H. HILL, inc. 

270 (D-0119) Lafayette Street 

New York 12, New York 

Attached is a sample of our business card. We use 
per yeor. Please send me my free copy 
of Business Card Buyers’ Guide. 





NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE 








STATE 
Fine Business Cards and Letterheads Since 1914 
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three axes. This new combined miller 
and precision grinder costs $185,000, 
including controls. 

Extra axes, of course, money- 
around $15,000 worth of additional 
controls each. It doesn’t pay to order a 
five-axis machine unless there is enough 
work for the extra axes. James Mc- 
Donough, President of Concord Con- 
trols, Inc., Boston, asserts that the five- 
axis G & L machines his company has 
equipped use all axes 60 per cent of the 
time, which would justify the added 


COST. 


cost 


The tool wear question 


In any discussion of numerical con- 
trol, the bugaboo of “tool wear compen- 
sation” inevitably comes up. It’s true 
that the accuracy of most present sys- 
tems depends on the unvarying diameter 
of the cutting tool associated with each 
ape. But in practice the problem isn't 
too serious: the 100 or so numerically 
controlled millers in the aircraft indus- 
try are turning out loads of production, 
even though few if any of them can 
compensate for the inevitable wearing 
down and resharpening of the tool. 

Various schemes tor compensating for 
the inevitable wear on the cutter have 
been suggested, but only one—the Brit- 
ish E.M.I. controls adapted by Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Company—offers 
it at present. 

To counteract tool wear, most experts 
suggest that only new cutting tools be 
used with the original tapes or cards, 
and that the ground-down cutters be 
held for new jobs in which their diam- 
eter is the base for preparing a tape. 
Since a numerically controlled machine 
would only pay for itself in a busy shop, 
its fairly safe to assume that there 
would always be work tor the life of 
each tool, no matter how many times 
it is reground. Other experts say that 
the reground tools should be set aside 
for use in roughing cuts or for conven- 
tional machines. Another solution is to 
use only cutting tools with replaceable 
hard-carbide inserts. Whenever the in- 
serts wear, they can be inexpensively 
replaced without changing the critical 
diameter of the cutter. 

Although the great majority of nu- 
merically controlled millers will always 
be working on metal, they also have 
applications in the optical and plastics 
industries. Powerful, aspherical 
with unusual surfaces have been turned 
out on an experimental basis at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. One 
of these lenses could replace the present 
systems of lenses in cameras, telescopes 
and other fine optical instruments. In 
developing new plastic parts, prototypes 
can be cheaply machined by numerical 
control. Irremediable errors in 
costing tens of thousands of dollars, will 
be avoided. 


lenses 


dies. 


If rushed, one control manufacturer 
will deliver equipment in four months 
instead of the usual six to eight. But 
there’s not much point in getting a con- 
trol without a machine tool, and they 
still take at least six months to build. 
Other control manufacturers take up to 
fifteen months to deliver equipment. 

Once a machine is installed, it may 
take months to shake down. The accu- 
racy of the machine is affected by any 
settling, and extra-heavy foundations are 
a must. Again, one or more of the tens 
of thousands of connections may have 
worked loose. Since electronic compo- 
nents generally fail faster in the first 
hours of use, early reliability may be 
low. 3 | 


The future of numerical control 


Less than ten after the Air 
Force first contracted with M.I.T. to 
Start working on the task (Ferranti in 
England started at the same time), nu 
merical control is still in its infancy. 
With only a few years of operating ex- 
perience on the earliest machines, plenty 
of improvements remain to be made. 
While machine tool builders are redesign- 
ing their equipment to match the capabil- 
ities and special requirements of the elec- 
tronic controls, the controls themselves 
will evolve. General-purpose fix- 
tures and workholders are on the way 
now, according to L.S. Peck of Auto 
netics, Downey, Calif. James Childs of 
Republic Aviation suggests that eventu- 
ally instructions will be included in the 
tape for automatic work holders that 
will swing back and so allow the cutter 
to get by. 

Although only one of the present con- 
trol systems is made entirely without 
vacuum tubes, a few years from now 
all the controls will run on transistors. 
This will mean more compact equip- 
ment on the factory floor, greater inher- 
ent reliability, and perhaps lower cost 

Although greater standardization 
seems a certainty, customers will un- 
doubtedly be able to order variations 
at added cost—to meet special require- 
ments. 

Tape preparation will be simplified 
and made more routine. M.I.T. is now 
working on the problem of giving great- 
er responsibility to the computer. Some 
day the computer will be able to ma- 
chine parts directly from the blueprint. 

Another logical step in the evolution 
of numerical control—tying together a 
line of general-purpose machine tools: 
already exists. None of the individual 
machine tools in the “Digitape” system 
(see DR&MI, May 1958, page 61) of 
Hughes Aircraft Company, Los Ange- 
les, is so complex as the milling ma- 
chines discussed here. However, DR&MI 
has learned that a contouring miller will 
soon join the system. 

Time-compression is the major impli- 
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When you select your computer... 





Philco Zzantac* $-2000 available now 


Transac is the world’s fastest commercially available large-scale data process- —__» World's Fastest Data Processing System 
ing system. Here is speed to solve the most difficult problems . .. many e All-Transistor—Most Reliable 
times faster than any other system on the market. And greater speed means Scientific and Business Computer 
meee capacity. | | 7" | e 3 to 5 Times The Capacity At No 
Before you decide on your data processing system, look into Transac S-2000. Fytra Cost—the Lowest Cost for your 
You ll discover that only Transae gives you all-transistor reliability; Computation Dollar! 


occupies ut h less valuable Hoor space than conventional systems: requires 


no expensive site preparation nor Sp ‘cial air conditioning: lowest power con- ] ; 
sumption; least weight; it's movable; AND, TRANSAC IS AVAILABLE NOW, unusual opportunities at 

/ | ‘ 

hileo for computer encineers 
on sale or rental plans. Phi | - 





PHILCO 


GOVERNMENT 
& INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


4706 Wissahickon Avenue 


Philadeiphia 44, Pennsylvania 




















“l've found that a good independent manufacturer 
offers many bonus values —today”’ 


‘“We've done business with lots of companies—from giant-sized cor- 
porations to the comparatively small independents. And believe me, 
I’ve found that a good, progressive, well-financed independent gives 
us much more for our money. 

‘“My experience with the Uptegraff Company is a good example. 
Their sales and business management took a personal interest in our 
transformer problem. Their engineers analyzed our application needs 


} 


and gave us the technical assistance we required. We were well satisfied.” 
Many industrial and utility executives have discovered these 
bonus values. Uptegraff engineers are available to recommend the 
exact transformer for your specific application—standard or special. 
If you need your transformer in a hurry—Uptegraff will put a 
special priority on your order and deliver direct to the job site. 
What’s more, Uptegraff has the engineering and manufacturing 
know-how to provide you with fully-qualified products... and the 
flexibility to give you what you want, when you want 
it, and where you want it—often at very substantial 








savings. 


R. E. UPTEGRAFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Scottdale, Pennsylvania 





Representatives in Principal Cities 


Uptegraff transformers . .. all classes of service ...up to 10,000 kva 
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cation of numerical control to industry. 
Lead time and development delays will 
be cut sharply. 

Demands on management judgment 
will continue to rise. When a company 
has $100,000 to $500,000 tied up in 
just one machine, it must be properly 
loaded to pay off. 

Industry will need fewer skilled ma- 
chinists and toolmakers. Logically, many 
of these will be promoted to parts plan- 
ning and tape preparation, or shifted to 
the all-important job of preventive main- 


tenance. 
Labor's reaction 


Although the aircraft industry, whose 
workers are used to rapid technological 
change, had no labor reaction to nu- 
merical control, trouble ts likely to de- 
velop in other areas. That means man- 
agement must start to educate labor now 
to accept numerical control—and it ts 
another reason why plant executives 
should start informing themselves now 
on the future impact of numerical con- 
trol on their factory operations and or- 
ganization. 

Further in the future, though far 
from just a dream, are other conse- 
quences of this new technology. For 
instance, stocking and selling of replace- 
ment parts should be revolutionized. Job 
shops equipped with the numerical con- 
trols will to some extent replace parts 
inventories. Whenever a customer needs 
a part, the right tape will be taken out 
of a library and run into the contro! 
and the order will speedily be filled 
Only a small, comparatively low-cost 
stock of metal and torged shapes (and 
plastics, too, to make washing-machine 
impellers, for instance) would be in In- 
ventory. Such a shop, when it isn't busy 
on replacement parts, could take in 
work like any job shop. 

A manufacturer who couldn't afford 
such a network of replacement part 
shops might make deals with existing 
}ob shops to handle his parts line. Con- 
ceivably, a shop could handle many 
lines, maintaining a large library of 
tapes. 

When numerically controlled tools are 
widely distributed, the replacement part 
business could undergo a further trans- 
formation. Instead of selling parts, it 
may well be. manufacturers will rent 
tapes to the customer, who will make 
the part on his own machine. 

Like most of the break-throughs of 
the past decade (with the notable ex- 
ception of the transistor), numerical 
control was conceived in response to a 
defense need. Btt it has found civilian 
employment much quicker than the oth- 
ers. While helping us to meet the chal- 
lenge of Soviet weaponry, its greatest 
benefit may turn out to be a revolution 
in the U.S. industrial plant that will help 
us continue to out-produce the ambi- 
tious Russians. END 


Wonder 
of the World 


The Ida Cason Callaway Gardens in western Georgia is 
a non-profit 2,500-acre paradise of tall trees, cool lakes, 
wildflowers and sunshine. 25,000 people, motoring an 
average distance of one hundred miles, find beauty here 
on a sunny weekend. They boat and they swim. They 
bask on clean white sand—19,000 tons of it, hauled in to 
carpet a crescent of lake shore. They play golf, they pic- 
nic and they stroll along miles of flower-studded paths. 

One project now under construction is the open-air 
dining pavilion, shown in the drawing. The pavilion 
will be beautiful and amazing, because the giant, con- 
crete-covered umbrellas seem to be engineering impossi- 
bilities. They are designed not only to be uniquely 
beautiful, but to serve pleasure seekers for generations to 
come. And to be sure that they do, they will be built of 
USS steel and Universal Atlas cement for exceptional 
strength and durability. 
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Picking a Plant Site 


takes experts - 
on many things! 

















































Selecting a plant site involves everything from 
topographical surveys to tax analyses. That is why, 
when you plan your move, we urge you to recruit 
the manifold services of North Western. Here at your 
call are experts in engineering, construction, geology, 
transportation, real estate, law, taxation, marketing, 
public relations. In fact, every phase of site selection 
is covered by men trained in a specific field. We feel 
that only in that way can you be certain that the 
information delivered will be factual, accurate and 
up-to-the-minute. 


Here are a few of the services we perform: 


@ Analyze topography, 
soil and water conditions 





@ Report in detail on labor supply 
and all utilities 


@ Investigate all tax and zoning laws 


@ Check proximity of raw 
materials required 


@ Report on market accessibility 
and entire marketing area 


® Study housing, school 
and all community facilities 


® Condition the community 
for industry acceptance 


@ Furnish complete information 
on rail, air, highway 
and water transportation. 





CHICAGO AND , 


NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY 





We will welcome your inquiry and 
you may be sure it will be held in 
strict confidence. Address: 
GENE F. CERMAK, 
Director of |Industrial Development, 
C&NW Ry., 400 West Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Hard Times Toughen a Sales Team 


NO COMPANY in its right mind would 
welcome hard times as an organizational 
tonic. But International Business Ma- 
chines’ Data Processing Division, con- 
fronted by a recession it never ordered, 
has taken advantage of the situation to 
put more pep into its sales force and its 


sales effort. 

Bad news telegraphs its punches in a 
substantially rental business like IBM’s 
Data Processing Division. Any dropoff 


strators and toured the country with 
them, showing the RAMAC and other 
IBM electronic products to 65,000 cus- 
tomers and prospects in 25 cities. 

The “Ramacades,” as the travelling 
units were known, held customers who 
had already ordered and gave new sales 
a gratifying spurt, months earlier than 
would otherwise have 
And, as a bonus, there was a saving of 
several million dollars in inventory, rep- 


been possible. 





RAMACADE travelling husiness show saved twelve months in getting a new product before 
prospects like these and, as a bonus, eliminated need for millions of dollars of inventory. 


in sales affects company growth about 
eighteen months later, when deliveries 
are made. Thus, this division’s income 
still is holding up well, although the 
pinch began to be felt last September 
and sales dropped as low as 50 per cent 
of normal in the intervening period. But 
if current measures taken to toughen 
up the sales team prove effective, good 
news may be on its way long before the 
sales slowdown makes itself felt in the 
corporate pocket book. 

Late last year, when top management 
wanted to get a new medium-cost data 
RAMAC (Random Ac- 


cess Method of Accounting and Con- 


processor, the 


trol), out in front of customers and pros- 
pects, it could have waited a year until 
enough demonstrators were available to 
fill orders and show off in each branch 
office. But the squeeze on sales dictated 
another course. The company equipped 
three large trucks with three demon- 
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resenting the additional demonstrators 
that were not needed. By lessening the 
gap between creation of a new product 
and its sales, IBM’s method of introduc- 
ing RAMAC may well take some of the 
sting out of the reduced income implicit 


in sales loss on other products. 


Field play 

Fundamentally, what the Division has 
done to convert a hard-times minus into 
a sales plus is simple: Cut down on 
salesmen’s paperwork, get salesmen oul 
of their 


prospects’ offices longer, put managers 


own offices sooner and into 


—from branch office executives to head- 
quarters brass—-out in the field more of 
the time, improve and increase in num- 


ber the demonstrations and _ presenta- 


tions, spotlight both good and poor 


salesmanship, and put a premium on 
new accounts. “A salesman is effective 


only when he’s in front of a prospect, 





and in our company this is about 180 
minutes a day,” says Thomas J. Watson, 
Jr., IBM’s president. “Anything we do 
here to improve his time with prospects 
Is money in his pocket and ours.” 

One point of concentration, therefore, 
has been to step up sales calls by 25 per 
cent without increasing the number of 


salesmen or requiring more time of 
them. Since salesmen have averaged 


four calls a day, this means devising 
ways for them to add an extra prospect 
daily. One way is to get the men out of 
the office at 8:30 or 8:45 AM instead of 
9:00 or 9:30 and to keep them out until 
5:00 PM instead of 4:00. 


hours will not be wasted if the company 


Even lunch 


has its way: salesmen are encouraged to 


take prospects to lunch. 


More selling, less scribbling 


For another thing, sales meetings 


have been shortened. Occasionally a 
branch manager will hold one as a 


breakfast meeting in order to get the 
“on the street” even earlier. In 
addition, that can be 


clerks is done by clerks. Paperwork is 


men out 
work done by 
cut down by requiring less information 


from salesmen on their orders. Previ- 
ously, they had been required to write 


each 


order to some extent involves equipment 


up lengthy specifications, since 


especially adapted to the customer's 
needs. Now, however, a clerk from the 
administrative staff goes out and gets the 
details, thus freeing the salesmen for 
selling. 

Salesmen’s calls have already in- 
creased 15 per cent on the average, ac- 
cording to Robert W. Hubner, divisional 
sales manager, who 1s responsible for 
“Project Spark,” as the division’s cur- 
rent campaign ts called. 

Branch managers and their assistants 
are under pressure, too, to bring up the 
number of calls. They are expected to 
spend at least 15 per cent of their time 
in the field, making calls with or without 
Each week they must 


to their district managers on how many 


salesmen. report 
hours they have spent in the office and 


in the field, and——most important—how 
many Calls they have made with younger 
salesmen. 

Although salesmen’'s quotas are still 
set on a monthly basis, reports on their 
performance are now required weekly 
another sign of the stepped-up pace of 


selling and the closer watch that is kept 
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REDUCE 


the size of your 


waistline 


RELAX-A-CIZOR reduces inches from 








your waistline a new way. It is real 
muscle-tightening exercise. But it re- 
quires NO effort. Does NOT make 
you tired. 


USE IT AT HOME while you rest, read 
your newspaper ... or even take a nap. 
NOT A VIBRATOR. Instead it is real, 
healthful exercise. Pleasant, quick and 
easy to use. Only 30 minutes daily 
while you relax. 

SAL MAGLIE SAYS: ‘For doing a real 
iob of keeping muscles in trim, | don't 
know how you can beat a Relax-A- 
cizor.' DON CORNELL SAYS: “i recom- 
mend the Relax-A-cizor to all my 
friends who have any kind of a waistline 
problem.” JACK BENNY SAYS: “'l use 
Relax-A-cizor regularly to keep trim, 
relaxed, and forever 39!” 


TRY Relax-A-cizor FREE 


Write or telephone for full information and free 
illustrated literature. 

New York City, MU 8-4690 Chicago, ST 2-5680 
Philadelphia, LO 4-2566 San Francisco, SU 1-2682 
Boston, KE 6-3030 Los Angeles, OL 5-8000 
Detroit, WO 3-331] Seattle. MA 3-7690 
-————FREE MAIL TODAY -——— 
RELAX-A-CIZOR, Dept. DR-3 


OS ANGELES, CALIF., 980 YO. LA CIENEGA 
NEW YORK CITY, 711 FIFTH AVE 


| i 
J CHICAGO, ILL. SUITE 800. 17 NO. STATE SI | 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, SUITE 316, 57 BLOOR ST. WEST 
| Please send illustrated literature about | 
Relax-A-ciz rt om | 
vil vifS vi | 

NAME 
| 
ADDRESS 
| 
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over it. Similarly, top corporate manage- 
ment now reviews all plans and results 
at 30-day instead of 90-day intervals. 

Recognition, awards, and an improved 
compensation plan are the salesmen’s 
rewards for their effort. A 
“King of the Week” is chosen in each 
in each of seventeen districts, 


increased 


branch, 
and in each of three regions. His photo 
is displayed prominently in his br nch 
office and, at the windup of Project 
Spark, he may be eligible for more sub- 
Stantial awards. Performance is judged 
not only on percentage of quota sold, 
demonstrations, and 


“proposals” —definite 


but also on calls, 
what IBM 
propositions for installation of a specific 


calls 


type of equipment in a given customer's 


operation. 


No place to hide 

Since every salesman’s record is on 
display in his branch office, the spot- 
light is on the laggards as well as on the 
“king,” and they cannot keep their poor 
results a secret between themselves and 
their boss. This becomes a powerful 
them 
Under such circumstances, 


added stimulant to to upgrade 
themselves. 
a salesman 1s seldom bottom man two 
weeks in a row, says Hubner. 
Salesmen’s compensation has been ad- 
justed to put a premium on pioneering 
new that’s where the 


growth potential lies. In explaining the 


accounts. since 


company’s reasons for this move, IBM 


President Watson recently told an Amer- 
ican Management Association audience: 


Selling techniques have changed tremen- 


dously in the last fifteen vears. We 
have recently been examining our own 
salesmen’s activity. In the happy, easy 
selling days of the past ten years, we 


have increased our individual sales quotas 
600 per cent. This quota has 
forced our salesmen to by-pass the small 
prospect and concentrate on wholesale 
selling. This is a significant change in our 
pattern and, if allowed to continue, could 
our business to a where we 
adding almost no new customers. 
From 1937 to 1957 our business grew 
from $30 million to $1 billion, and our 
customers from 2,000 to 20,000. QOb- 
viously our growth must be continued on 
adding many new customers 
year. We conclude that sales 
and marketing in our own business at 
least, can guite warped in times of 
boom. If these same plans used in 
times of lessened industrial activity, they 
can well change the entire course of the 


increased 


reduce basis 


were 


a basis of 


each 


get 
are 


Management aids include visits of top 
divisional Or corporate personnel to each 
of the approximately 200 branch offices 
at least once a month. Here, they will 
call on customers and prospects, take 
part in seminars conducted for pros- 


pects’ executives, and participate in 
sales meetings. 
Fifty package demonstrations have 


been provided for all branches. Based 
for the most part on real-life applica- 
tions, they show how varying kinds of 
equipment are used to meet different 
problems in different industries, often in 
a widely known company or 
mental unit. Outlines of short executive 
seminars, conducted partly by divisional 
headquarters personnel and partly by 
the field staffs themselves, made 
available. A third aid is a guide for con- 
ducting detailed workshops for CPA’s 
and for management personnel who will 


govern- 


are 


be directly concerned with operation of 
the equipment. Also, for “hot” pros- 
pects, there are trips to IBM plants, edu- 
cation centers, and the White Plains, 
N.Y., headquarters, where similar ses- 
sions are conducted. For the first time, 
too, the division is putting together in 
pocket sales kits, one for each industry, 
the special information needed to sell 
in that industry—how much business of 
a given kind a prospect must have in 
order to utilize electronic equipment, 
key questions for the salesman to ask, 
and the like. 


Every customer counts 


One major company policy—to main- 
tain a “small company attitude” despite 
its rapid growth—has found an applica- 
tion in the current sales effort. 

“In dealing with a large company like 
this,” says Sales Manager Hubner, “it’s 
easy for a small customer to feel that his 
business is just a drop in the bucket to 
us. We don’t feel this way. The problem 
of a small grocery wholesaler who uses 
IBM equipment is my problem. But I 
have to prove it.” 

One way Hubner “proves it” is to see 
immedi- 


that complaints are handled 


ately. A few weeks ago, for instance, 
there came to his attention a 
complaint from a small banker. Immedi- 
ately he telephoned the IBM branch 


manager in the banker’s town. The phone 


service 


‘call saved letter-writing delays through 


three layers of management—headquar- 
ters to region to district to branch. Even 


growth of our business. We know 
that from a long-term growth view, a more to the point, it undoubtedly per- 
dollar of new rental is more valuable suaded everyone in that branch, at least, 
to us than a dollar of additional rental that when the sales manager says he 
in an existing customers account, and Weiets banilied protentiy. b 
oa ; p s ha e “¢ . he 
our new commission rates will reflect Wnts rhein a = ‘ 
this. means It. —A.G.L. 
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SECTION |! 
Arranged alphabetically by name of business 
and showing up to 11 types of information 
including 





SECTION II 
Geographic Arrangement of Businesses 


An Investment In Facts 
THE MILLION DOLLAR DIRECTORY 


—A Useful Daily Business Too! 
For Industrial Executives 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS OF BUYING POWER 


in the New Dun & Bradstreet 


MILLION DOLLAR DIRECTORY 


Designed for industrial Executives 


The most complete list yet published of the leaders of business and industry 


The new Dun & Bradstreet MILLION DOLLAR DIRECTORY identifies over 175.000 ofh- 


cers and directors—the executives who manage the million dollar organizations. 


concentration of buying power in the worid 


21,000 businesses in the United States, with an indicated worth of $1,000,000 and more are 


listed in the MILLION DOLLAR DIRECTORY. 


Included are manufacturers. wholesalers. 


retailers, transportation, utility, insurance companies and banks. 


INDEXED FOUR WAYS FOR CONVENIENT USE 


The MILLION DOLLAR DIRECTORY is divided into the following four infor- 


mation-packed sections: 
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Address 

State of Incorporation 

Standard Industrial Classification 
Numbers for Major Functions 

Description of Business Function 

Names and Function of Operating 
Divisions 

Sales to Nearest Million 

Number of Employees 

Names of Officers, and Functions 
where known 

Names of Directors 


Names of Individuals Responsible for Pur- 
chasing and Production, where available. 





This section is divided into States, Cities 
and Towns with the businesses listed al- 
phabetically within Cities and Towns. 
Name of the business ts shown plus its 


Standard Industrial Classification Code 


Numbers which pinpoint, its lines of 
business. 


SECTION ill 


Arranged by Line of Business 


S.1.C. number up to 4 digits. 





SECTION iv 
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There are approximately 500 separate lines 
of industry and trade classified with more 
than 40,000 listings which include mul- 
tiple lines of these million dollar concerns. 
Enterprises are listed alphabetically by 





Officers and Directors 


Approximately 175,000 of the Ofhcers 
and Directors who manage the million 
dollar companies arranged alphabetically. 
This section shows name, company affili- 
ation and position. Where there is an afhl- 
tation with more than one of the million 
dollar companies, each, with position is 








OPPORTUNITY FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


Dun & Bradstreet’s MILLION DOLLAR DIREC- 
TORY will be a new and valuable advertising 
medium. Whenever possible, advertising wil! 
be positioned opposite a concern’s listing 
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The Dun & Bradstreet 


MILLION DOLLAR DIRECTORY 


lists 21,000 business organizations with an indicated worth of $1,000,000 and over 
e it tells what they make 
e where they make 
e names of officers and directors 


e names of individuals responsible for purchasing and production, where available 


This is the first time this information has been brought together in one volume. 
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ANNUAL WAGE INCREASE 
continued from page 41 


metals, or any other commodity. Wheth- 
er this attitude is ethically or econom!- 
cally justifiable is beside the present 
point. What is important for the mo- 
ment is that any consideration of con- 
tinuous wage increases must be based 
on the realities of pattern bargaining. 
In addition to their application of the 
pattern technique, unions have made 
wide use of the “productivity increase” 
or “annual improvement factor.” Con- 
sider the recent negotiations in the au- 
tomobile industry. The United Auto 
Workers and the motor companies were 
not debating the question of wage in- 
creases. That was already 
When General Motors offered to renew 
their contract on the same terms as the 
expiring agreement, UAW members 
were assured of an annual wage increase 
for each year of the new contract. This 
“annual improvement 
automatically 
2.5 per cent or 6 
cents an hour, whichever ts greater. The 
question at issue was, “How much?” 


decided. 


is the so-called 
factor’’ which 


wages every year by 


increases 


Twisting a principle 

As a matter of fact, the annual im- 
provement factor or “productivity in- 
crease” 1s being throughout in- 
dustry to rationalize unjustifiable wage 
increases. [he basis of the rationalization 
—that workers should rightfully 
in the benefits of technological progress 
—seems plausible enough. The principle, 
however, gets out of hand in at least two 
major instances. 

@ Where it has proper but limited ap- 
plication—as in the steel and automo- 
bile industries, for example—but the 
cost of the wage increase substantially 
exceeds the value of the productivity 
gains. 

@ Where the same relative increases are 
applied to occupations 
which by their very nature can return 
little or no compensating gains in addi- 
tional productivity. 

Several writers on economics have 
pointed out that much of the rise in the 
cost-of-living index can be attributed 
to constantly increasing prices for serv- 
ices. In transportation, for instance, the 
carriers that Operate trains or buses on 
scheduled routes find it well-nigh 1m- 
possible to offset the cost of higher 
wages paid to locomotive engineers or 
bus drivers—except, of course, by rais- 
ing fares. Automation cannot do much 
to increase the output of, let us say, a 
stenographer or a research chemist. To 
a very considerable extent, then, the an- 
nual productivity increase is simply a 
device used by unions as a lever to pry 
general wage increases out of industry. 
Corporate managers know this as well as 


labor leaders. 


used 


share 


services and 


continued on page 76 














“your copy in 
just 4 seconds” 


| The “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine 


...quick and clean because it’s dry! 






The quick, clean simplicity of dry process copying is yours only in 


an All-Electric 


‘*Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine. This remarkable 


copy maker eliminates all liquids and chemicals. You make copies 


the modern way . 
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From pattern bargaining and_ the 
principle of the productivity factor— 
both accepted reluctantly by industry- 
has evolved the new concept of the an- 
nual wage increase. Keeping in step 
with the march of wage rates is that un- 
welcome partner, the annual price in- 
crease. While learned economists debate 
the causes of inflation, the wage-price 
spiral appears to most people the obvi- 
ous answer. How, then, can we tackle 
the root cause of the problem, the an- 
nual wage increase? 





Negative cures 


One school of economists holds that 
the only cure is a depression, with ac- 
companying heavy unemployment. This 
is a counsel of despair. It may prove to 
be the only solution, but there ts still 
time to try others. 

Wage and price controls administered 
by the Government are thoroughly dis- 

















UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


THE AUTHOR e John W 
Jordan, a member of the 
New York and New 
Hampshire bars, is coun 
sel for a large New Eng 
land pulp and paper man- 
ufacturer, where until re- 
cently he had active expe- 





Many industrial concerns looking for a new plant rience in labor relations 
; ; . ° : He practiced law until 1943 with Medina 
site consider convenient rail transportation, for both & Sherpick where he wrote briefs for the 

- . ; ° then senior partner, Harold Medina, late 
freight and passenger service, as being of major judge in the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 


peals. Mr. Jordan is currently serving as 
the chairman of the Personne! Commission 
of the State of New Hampshire. 


importance in their list of requirements. 


As one of the nation’s finest railroads, we can assure 
you of dependable rail transportation when you 





tasteful to all segments of the public. 


select a site in the territory we serve. [his method, too, is an admission ot 
, , defeat. In any event, in the present 
So when seeking a tract near a track, in the Union climate of public opinion this approach 


is politically inexpedient. 
A moratorium on all wage and price 


Pacific West, call on us for any information that will 


be of help to You. increases by voluntary agreement of la- 

bor and management is a pious thought 
Just contact your nearest U.P. representative or get —and can be promptly dismissed as 
; ‘ , thoroughly impractical. The jousts in 
in touch with us direct. the press last year between W alte! 


Reuther and the automobile manufac- 
turers illustrate the utter futility of try- 
ing to work out a constructive solution 




















f | — : ; 
was by joint action of the parties outside the 
MONTANA : ‘3 
area of the normal collective bargaining 
(/ ) oo SSeeeer en process. 
OREGON WYOMING 1OWA What about the unions taking the 
iDAHO | NEBRASKA ne a . - 
a. | initiative? At a recent convention of the 
a . | ---- — , ; . ‘ . : 
| | at ee -_— Map shows the vast AFL-CIO, the proposal of a bold union 
"NEVADA / UTAH | cote. eeu western area served leader that unions drop demands for 
G \ "MISSOURI » Pheol : a . 
% \ | : by Union Pacific. additional wage increases for one year, 
ey > Lo es Se a . t] gi { thorough] sina 1j 
,, . was promptly anc oroughly repudi- 
4 pr ated. This ts hardly a surprise. The im- 
2 peratives of present-day union leader- 


ship simply forbid any such course ol 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT action. Union leaders are, above all, 
U pe é ON PACIFIC RAI LROAD politicians. They must promise “more,” 
they must get “more.” After a decade of 
Omaha 2, Nebraska annual wage increases, they have be- 
come the victims of their own aggres- 
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siveness and management complaisance. 
In short, they are responsible for a union 
attitude which takes it for granted that 
personal income will be enhanced every 
year through regular wage boosts. 

[he problem is not limited to this 
present climate of belief. Perhaps even 
more serious are the influences of rival- 
ries existing among powerful and ambi- 
tious labor leaders. Reuther, it is said, 
must Overcome this year the wage rate 
advantages which David MacDonald’s 
Steelworkers obtained two years ago. 
But if Reuther forges ahead this year, 
the situation will simply be reversed in 
1959, when the Steelworkers’ three- 
year contracts expire. 

Thus the union position. While an 
educational program holds out some 
hope that unions may agree to correc- 
tive measures, it is futile to expect them 
to initiate actilon—at least at this time. 
The modern American labor leader has 
yet to learn the lesson implicit in the 
words of the ancient Greek: “Of all 
manifestations of power, restraint im- 
presses men most.” 


One way out 


Barring a depression, the only hope 
of controlling the annual wage increase 
lies with industry itself. The difficulties 
can scarcely be overestimated, but man- 
agement must face them. To begin with, 
industryv—particularly big industry— 
shares with organized labor the respon- 
sibility for creating and perpetuating the 
wage-price spiral. Business managers 
have tried for years to grapple with 
powerful and resourceful unions with- 
out getting hurt. To avoid costly strikes, 
management has bought labo! peace 
with long-term contracts providing un- 
realized productivity increases, cost-ot- 
living formulas, and ever growing fringe 
benefits. In order to maintain adequate 
profit margins and placate stockholders, 
industry has all too often passed along 
these higher costs to the public in the 
form of price increases. This has been 
the pattern for the past decade. Can 1n- 
dustry change it at this comparatively 
late date? 

Management, it is often said, ought to 
show stiffer resistance to unreasonable 
demands. Unfortunately, the answer 1s 
not that simple. A quick turnabout in 
industry s attitude would inevitably pre- 
cipitate the very strikes which manage- 
ment has so dreaded in the past and paid 
so high a tribute to avoid. A rash of 
strikes would be one solution. It would, 
however, be financially costly to both 
sides—and it would be attended by great 
hardships and violence, not to mention 
prolonged damage to labor-management 
relations in general. Yet, if there is to be 
a peacetul solution to the problem, one 
party or the other must modify its stand. 

Absorption of wage increases by hold- 
ing the price line offers hope of a solu- 
tion, painful though it may be. Indeed, 
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Craftsmanship and Cotton Fiber 
Make the Obvious Difference in 


WESTON BOND 


Character that catches the eye ... a crisp, convincing 
fee] that commands attention . . . sparkling brightness 
that makes your letters stand out — these are good quali- 
ties to have in your company letterhead. 

In WeEston Bonp you get them to the highest degree 
because WESTON Bonp is made with cotton fiber, nature's 
finest papermaking material. 

Ask your printer to use WESTON BonD on your next lot 
of letterheads. He has it in white, colors, white opaque, 
litho finish and envelopes to match. Or write for a 
sample book and make your own comparison. Address 
Dept. DR 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WESTON BOND 


Cotton Fiber Quality Letterhead Paper 





COTTON FIBER BONDS * LEDGERS * MACHINE POSTING LEDGERS + INDEX BRISTOLS 
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MANAGEMENT’S JOB IS TO 
MAKE A PROFIT! 


Why burden yourself and your executives with the countless details of an unpro- 








ductive department—the purchase and care of your trucks? 
Leasing your trucks the “NATIONAL” way doesn’t cost, it pays. That’s because 
you immediately have top executive time available for the profit-making depart- 





ments of your firm. 
You add truck experts to your staff, but not to your payroll. You gain both exec- 


utive time and capital. 
Plan now to lease a CHEVROLET or other fine truck from the NATIONAL firm in 
your area. For the name and facts about truckleasing write: 


® 
TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Members in principal cities in the United States and Canada 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE D-8 * CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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VISUAL CONTROL PANELS 


Chart Action, Indicate Trends, Permit Comparison, Organize Facts 


Complete flexibility with limit- 
less signalling and charting possi- 
bilities ... Easily adapted to your 
individual record requirements. 


- 
ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Virginia 
| Send us more information on Visual Control Panels. 


for a ea eerie, _records. 
Kind of record 





Lightweight panels contain 
clear plastic tubes which are | Company 
individually removable and may be 
shifted from one position to an- 
other .. . Clarity of tube provides j Address__ ne ee 
full legibility of contents. | City. — State 


| 

| . : : : 

ah We are interested in Acme Visible equipment 
| 
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consumer resistance to high prices may 
leave producers with no choice but to 
hold to present prices, if not to reduce 
them. 

By increasing prices in amounts suffi- 
cient to cover additional wage costs (or 
even more than cover such costs), man- 
agement in many basic industries has 
forfeited the strongest weapon in its 
arsenal of collective bargaining argu- 
ments—namely, “We cannot afford it.” 
To be sure, the words have been uttered 
frequently in countless negotiating ses- 
sions, but with an all-important if un- 
stated qualification: “. . . but the public 
can.” The inevitable price increase fol- 
lows. The blunt fact is that business and 
labor have too often conducted nego- 
tiations with the tacit understanding 
that the higher costs of the settlement 
will be passed along to customers. 


Eyes on the profit curve 

Thanks to price increases, most of the 
country's leading industries have shown 
an almost constantly ascending profit 
curve, despite large annual wage in- 
creases—that is, until recently. While 
many industry spokesmen have pointed 
out that higher profits are needed to 
offset inadequate depreciation allow- 
ances and high replacement costs, such 
subtleties are lost on the average worker. 
What the worker has seen is what his 
leaders have pointed out—higher and 
higher profits. It is gospel now that the 
workers shall receive their “fair share” 
of higher profits. How can management 
defend itself from the annual onslaught? 

As a result of passing the burden 
along to consumers for the past decade, 
few of the country’s major industrial 
corporations have suffered seriously 
from granting annual wage increases. 
They have absorbed higher wages only 
partially or not at all. But thousands of 
smaller companies in highly competitive 
lines of industry, such as textiles, paper, 
and so on, have been absorbing it. Many 
companies have been “patterned” almost 
to economic death, largely as a result of 
constantly rising labor costs, which can- 
not be offset by higher prices. 

Needless to say, leading industries 
could not repeatedly absorb wage in- 
creases in order to hold the price line. 
One should be enough. If, as a result, 
profits began to decline or even level 
off in the face of increased sales, man- 
agement could come to the bargaining 
table with an unshakable position: “We 
cannot afford it—and here’s the proof.” 
But-unless and until the major industries 
demonstrate more willingness to shoul- 
der the burden of higher labor costs, 
the public will hardly sympathize with 
them when they take a stiff position 
against continued union demands. 

Essentially, industry's task is to edu- 
cate union leaders and the rank-and- 
file to the need for deferring further 
wage increases until they are justified 
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by higher productivity. Responsible la- 
bor leaders are well aware of the im- 
portance of profits in our economy. 
They must be further convinced that 
profits must be maintained through 
higher productivity, not through price 
increases. In a word, the source of the 
profits is aS important as the profits 
themselves. 


Breaking the pattern 

The pattern-bargaining technique em- 
ployed by union negotiators is essentially 
an application to adult affairs of the 
children’s game of “follow the leader.” 
Testifying last August before a Senate 
subcommittee On antitrust and monop- 
oly, Roger M. Blough, U.S. Steel board 
chairman, suggested that “neither the 
steel] industry nor any other industry 
ever sets the wage pattern in America.” 
Many corporate managers would dissent 
vigorously. Surely the wage settlements 
effected by leading industries contribute 
to the maintenance of broad trends 
which affect all industry. Labor nego- 
tiations in steel are invariably front 
page news. And they perpetuate a state 
of mind. All over America union mem- 
bers are thinking, “We're next. If there 
is more tor the steelworkers or auto 
workers, there will be more for us.” And 
labor politicians give them that assur- 
ance. One settlement feeds upon another 
in an endless chain of wage increases. 
It makes little difference which indus- 
try started it all. The question 1s how to 
break the chain without paying the pen- 
alty of costly strikes. 

[he nature of the problem is such 
that leadership must inevitably come 
from the major industries. In his testi- 
mony, Mr. Blough recalled the “noble 
experiment” in 1948 when U.S. Steel, 
in an effort to combat inflation, reduced 
its prices instead of granting the union’s 
demands for higher wages. After three 
months of wage and price increases in 
other companies, “we had to rescind 
Our price action, increase the pay of our 
workers, and try to catch up with the 
parade, we had fallen so far behind.” 
One may wonder if this ten-year-old 
episode is the final gesture of American 
industrial statesmanship in dealing with 
the unjustified annual wage increase. If 
so, this suggests an image of American 
industry as a leaderless herd, moving 
instinctively and blindly towards a com- 
mon objective with no member suffi- 
ciently courageous to detach himself 
and change the direction. That image 
hardly jibes with the record of Ameri- 
can industry's dynamic achievements in 
production and research. 

So far, management has merely been 
raising prices and postponing the crucial 
issue. Yet, if the annual wage increase, 
with all its inflationary implications, Is 
not to become a permanent fixture in 
the American economy, that issue can 
no longer be avoided. END 
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10 ton Shepard Niles Cranes with 50 to 70 tt. spans 
transport granite monuments at Rock Of Ages plant 






Transported with ease 


" SHEPARD NILES Cranes 


ROCK OF AGES, Graniteville, Vt., leaves no stones unturned in 
manufacturing monuments. To handle the heavy granite, it 
relies on Shepard Niles Cranes . . . just as so many famous 
firms do. 


Talk to Shepard Niles first when you're considering a crane. 
Select from Shepard's complete line of | to 450 ton industrial 
cranes. Available for constant or intermittent duty in slow, 
medium and high speeds. Cab or floor operated. 


Send for Bulletin illustrating Shepard Niles Cranes request 


a representative to call. 














Building 


America’s Most Complete Line 
of Cranes and Hoists 
Since 1903 






CRANES Overhead 
Top Running @ Inner Running 
, Under Running 

Floor or Cab Operated 





HOISTS 
* Operated from Cab 





HEPARD TS: 


CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION 








2991 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
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Inco research on metal corrosion helps water 
supply engineers make ocean water drinkable 


Your water needs, now 139 gallons a day, are going up. Your water supply 
is going down. Ocean now being tapped to end danger of future shortage! 


later, vou won't have to 
worry about water shortages. You'll 
be drinking sea water made saltless. 


sooner or 


Some people are doing it today... in 
Bermuda, the Caribbean, the Persian 
Gulf. Proof that water supply engi- 
neers ...making bold use of alloys 
with Inco Nickel in them...are 
already on the right track. 

Still problems to be solved 
Problems of design, of method. And 
economic problems: the present price 
of de-salted ocean water is too high 
for general use. 

But designers of salt water distilla- 
tion plants have come a long way... 
making good use, among other things, 


of the research on metal corrosion 
Inco engineers have been doing for 
23 years and longer. 


And they have Inco’s continuing 
metal research — Kure Beach-Harbor 
[sland Corrosion Testing Station —to 
help them solve their remaining 
problems of design and method. To 
help break the “price barrier’ and 
make ocean water drinkable for you. 


To find out where and why Inco 
Nickel Alloys and copper-nickel alloys 
are so useful in de-salting sea water, 
write for our article, ‘“‘Only the 
Waters of the Sea.”’ Write Dept. 138G, 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
New York 5,N. Y. 





METAL CORROSION research at Inco’s Kure 
Beach-Harbor Island Testing Station helps 
distillation plant designers find the right 
metals to de-salt ocean water economically. 

©1958,T.1I.N.Co., Ine 


4». ° 
ARQ, Inco Nickel makes metals perform better, longer 
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New methods, materials, and equipment 


New Jobs for Industrial X-Rays 


ALSO: Double-Quick Electronic Assembly; Snappier Rubber 


INDUSTRY HAS long used x-rays to 
check welds and the insides of big metal 


pieces, but here’s something new in in- 


dustrial roentgenology: X-ray motion 
pictures. The technique reveals what 
happens inside electronic and electro- 
mechanical components under high 


stress. Higher reliability for the trickiest 

of all 

the objectis e. 
Rototest 


wood, Calit 


equipment—guided miussiles—lis 


Laboratories, Inc., Lyn- 


_one of the leaders in “cine- 


radiography.” is currently = studying 


higher-voltage, higher-speed methods 
that should be even more revealing than 
present techniques. 

Philco Corp., Philadelphia, has de- 
that 


radiologist to get more out of still X-ray 


veloped a new device enables a 
pictures. Called the Exicon, it enhances 
electronically the details of an 
shot. Although aimed at the 
market, the first sale of the $18,000 ma- 


chine was to a manufacturer who uses a 


\-Tay 
medical 


lot of industrial X-rays. 

For plants that use radiophotography 
extensively, there may be hidden assets 
in old x-ray files. There are two ways to 
—which is worth 90 


the silver 


recover 





cents per troy ounce. Through a new 
service, Handy & Harman, New York, 
will either buy outright, by the pound, 
the old x-rays of welds, brazed assem- 
blies, and castings, or reduce them to 
silver and pay for the silver alone. 
Another buy 
the refining equipment yourself. Oscar 
Fisher Company, Inc., Newburgh, N.Y.. 
makes an electrolytic machine that gath- 


recovery method 1s to 


ers about an ounce of silver an hour 

at a cost in electricity of 2 or 3 cents. 
In any case, clearing out your old 

x-rays Offers an extra advantage—the 


release of valuable filing space that can 


often be put to more profitable use. 


Tapes Speed Assembly 


Doubled production rates in assem- 
bling short-run electrical and electronic 
apparatus are now possible with a new 
system called AIMQO, which eliminates 
the need for detail blueprints because 
the assemblers are told what to do—by 
tape recording. 

AIMO is 


for “Audibly Instructed Manutacturing 


The new technique short 


Operations —was developed by Weésting- 





LOOK, NO SOLDER! The apparatus at fii right is a fape -O ite nine Cad Wiring 
iat hine that make . tivht COnNNnNecTIONS MN ithout thre use of solde ] CS are Siri] ly 
twisted around a terminal with a triangular cross-section. Develop: at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, the connes tions, made hy a hand tool. Gre WUuSe@d CXTENSILVE n the Bell 
System. A licensee, Gardner-Denver Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., developed this 
new $40,000 machine for the Hughes Aircraft Company. The twisting he seen at left 
makes the de yenate d connections in a modular connection hoard (ffine OFF JwWwusT the 
right le neth of insulate a nuire froin @ spool. ble Tron components are Ss ldered to the 


other ends of the proper connection terminals on the opposite side of the 














can Increase your 
present filing capacity 
by almost 200%! 


OVER 4.000 VISI-SHELF Americas First and 


Feremest he 









INSTALLATIONS in ALL Sy nr @ith 
PHASES 3F AMERICAN 
BUSINESS SINCE ITS more 


INTRODUCTION A 


FEW YEARS FILING CAPACITY 


more 
RECORD PROTEC 
TION 


more 
FILING PRODUC. 
TION | 


>1-S H E LF 225 Broadway, Dept. D-8 
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New York 7, N. Y 
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7 =/° Boost production in your 
-of = =ico!} plant by pinpointing lost 
f ef0} time of men and machines 
a ei] + T provides accurate data 
4 on any machine, process, 
Ye =—i2 | operation. Records on-off 
;° =io| time. Gives impersonal 
ol = a time-study information, true 

= = cost accounting, anticipation 
oi = =o f 

ap i,| of parts replacement. Con- 
9} = je70} tinuous 4-month tape needs 
=, =| =io/ no ink. Used in nation’s 
= F=i° = foremost industries. 
ee - Brochure on request. $65 
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oo} = 
 e#| standard 
1° mn 

-——§ ws a 
0| -p__|o | INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
P 657 BROADWAY.NEW YORK!I2.N Y 
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if. =lo Company 
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WOVEN WIRE BELTS | 








ows 
FASTER PAINTING: Pre ssurized Painting, 
usually associated with spray guns, is 
apple d lo roll rs hy Power-l lo Fools, 
Pittsburgh. And Ranshurge Electro-Coat- 
ing Corp., Indianapolis, has developed an 
electrostatic spray gun to paint an entire 
factory ceiling without dripping—a valua- 
hle asset where drop cloths can't be used. 


house in cooperation with Dictaphone 
Corp. and first applied to workers as- 
sembling complicated wiring harnesses. 
The instructions, which are recorded by 
a production engineer studying the blue- 





print, are played back by a recording 





machine at the workplace and transmit- 







Cross Conveyor ted without wires to a tiny receiver 


| To Packagin ’ 
= ——> enw carried in the assembler’s pocket and 
UTOMATED 


Ce ee Sees ae, 
Seat ee CBee ‘ oe See SSeS tena on ‘. 
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wired to a button-type speaker that's 
worn in the worker's ear. 
Since the worker starts each instruc- 


All-metal belts cut costs, increase tion by pressing a button, he can set his 


own pace. If he doesnt understand a 


* ‘ e 2 
production in continuous processing point, he can quickly reverse the tape 


and listen again. The system can also 


Whether you process foods, plastics, ceramics, metals or chemicals, be applied to short-run sheet metal 
Cambridge Woven Wire Belts help you maintain high product Stamping. 
uniformity and capacity production. Free circulation of gases, Among the advantages are: 


liquids, heat or cold through open mesh of belt assures faster, more @ Reduction in learning time (even il- 


thorough processing of products. Continuous movement of prod- 
ucts on endless Cambridge belts through wet, dry, hot or cold 
operations eliminates batch handling and lowers operating costs. 


literates now qualify!) 

@ Less drafting time for detailed assem- 
bly drawings 

: @ Higher productivity, since the worker 
Here’s why: sei 
' isnt likely to be distracted by outside 
ALL-METAL BELTS ARE HEATPROOF, RUSTPROOF; take up to 2100° F. noises 

and sub-zero temperatures; resist corrosive attack; won’t absorb @ Greater freedom of movement, since 


oils, grease or odors. 5 
4 the worker isn't tied to a blueprint 


WOVEN WIRE CONSTRUCTION MEANS LONGER SERVICE; there are no ® Less blueprint storage space. 
seams, lacers or fasteners to wear or break. 

SPECIAL ATTACHMENTS ARE AVAILABLE; raised edges or cross flights 
to hold product on belt during inclined movement. 


Super-Rubber 


Ask your Engineering Department to contact your Cambridge FIELD ENGINEER By substituting rare heavy hydrogen 


soon. He'll explain how continuous processing on Cambridge belts can increase (deuterium) atoms for garden-\ ariety 
production and lower operating costs. And, he can recommend the belt size, hydrogen in svnthetic rubber. a new 
mesh or weave-—in the metal or alloy—best suited to your operations. He’ be : 

y y P when kind of rubber has been created that's 


listed in the classified phone book under "BELTING, MECHANICAL”. Write fo- 


your personal copy of 130-PAGE REFERENCE MANUAL illustrating ways in more elastic than the natural product. 








which other manufacturers have employed Cambridge belts. The new “deuterio rubber” was synthe- 
sized by a team headed by Dr. David 

* . ire, Craig al B.F. Goodrich Research Cen- 

The Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. "6 ee ter, Akron. Because of its high cost, the 

PT sues TAT seuieee Department Y, ae new rubber has limited commercial ap- 

+ CONVEYOR +—4 Tae vl Cambridge 8, \SEtrs plication, but should aid researchers 

ae er P dertnancsarecccomee x Maryland [===: \ #F | in creating other more “rubbery” rub- 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES | ¥ bers. —M. M. 
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MEASURE OF MANAGEMENT~— Sound business methods which Northrop 

Aircraft employs in the competent management of defense dollars have brought sweep- 

ing reductions in the cost of equipment for our armed forces. Current projects will yield 

more major benefits to U. S. taxpayers. Northrop’s USAF T-38, first supersonic airplane 

designed specifically for crew training, can perform the training mission at savings of 

hundreds of millions of dollars. The USAF Snark SM-62, first intercontinental guided 

missile, provides strategic striking power with unequalled economy. Radioplane Divi- 

sion of Northrop, world’s leading builder of drone aircraft, has an impressive record 

of reliable, low-cost development and production. Still the mainstay of our air defense \ _— -. ae 
is the USAF Scorpion F-89, now carrying nuclear weapons in regular operations. %, gy. 2 


And under development for our allies overseas is the N-156F, a lightweight, low-cost _ | NS OF NORTHROP AIRCRAFT. It 
counterair fighter, designed for speeds above Mach 2. Reflected in these weapon sys- \ ( ) R T R ( ) p 
EVERLY HILLS wa f ‘ - = > a 
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tems are the budget-minded engineering, manufacturing, and quality control methods 
pioneered by Northrop to provide the free world with maximum air power per dollar. 

















the FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 
Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


78 Branches 72 Overseas Branches, 
in Greater New York Offices. and Afhliates 
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Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1958 


ASSETS 


1.825.609.0083 


*%s 


(CASH AN] Duy FROM BANKS . . . . . . . 
ie Ee 


U xrrep States GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS. . . 1, S800,8/ 3,223 


STaTeE AND Municipal SECURITIES. ee re 434,348,869 
OTHER SECURITIES : : : : ° ° ° ° ° ° 125,705,651 
Loans 5 ie ak Sa kts ee. van! -“dors na ee 
Customers’ AccerpTANCE LIABILITY . «2. e« « 111,022,634 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK ae an ee” 18,600,000 


/ JOO 000 
39,924,542 


9 660,709 


BANKING CORPORATION . 2. 2 eb 
Bank Premises, FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT. . 
Items IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES . 2. « e« -« 


OTH! R Assi rs . . . 7 . . . . 7 . ° . 18,146,624 





*he 


7" »< 2) ¢ 2 
Total e e e . . . « e . > . ° « 56,4 .,709 








LIABILITIES 


DEPOSITS rr are 


LiapiLity ON ACCEPTANCES AND BILLS . 2. . 116,096,503 


Dvr To ForeiGN CENTRAL BANKS. 2. ec ec e e 499 300 


RESERVES: 
UNEARNED INCOME ° ° ° . . ° e ° ° ’ . 
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HOW TO STAY HEALTHY 
continued from page 43 


inner conflicts that are not easily re- 
solved. As profiled by Social Research, 
Inc., the leader has strong drives toward 
money and prestige, is impelled to keep 
moving, knows what he is and what he 
wants, and has a pervasive fear of fail- 
ure. He identifies himself with his su- 
periors. 

Steadily bent on self-advancement, he 
also has unconscious desires for depend- 
ence, which he must resist. 

Stress climbs with him to the top, and 
another promotion often means more 
pressure. But the rewards of high posi- 
tion usually temper the tensions of the 
job. Achievement, self-fulfillment, the 
successful direction of others can be 
counted as “psychic income.” 

What kind of man balances most 
gracefully on this see-saw? Dr. Franklin 
Ebaugh has described him thus: 

@ First, Dr. Ebaugh believes, the execu- 
tive should be able to tolerate anxiety 
without converting it to physical symp- 
toms or developing obsessive, perfec- 
tionist work habits. 

@ Second, he should have emotional 
maturity. This, says Dr. Ebaugh, will be 
manifest in spontaneity and willingness 
to accept responsibility, as well as good 
interpersonal relations—in business, rec- 
reation, and marriage. 

@ Third, the executive must be enthu- 
siastic about his work. He should be 
proud of his role in the organization 
and his ability to meet its demands. 
This, in itself, is an aid in dealing with 
co-workers, since genuine enthusiasm 1s 
contagious. The old slogan “There is no 
fun like work” expresses a psychological 
truth. Those who work with pleasure 
usually work without strain. 

® Fourth, the business leader must main- 
tain a degree of physical tone. This, 
again, will help make him a good super- 
visor—less irritable, more impartial, 
more considerate of others. 

@ Lastly, Dr. Ebaugh suggests, the ex- 
ecutive should be flexible. He should ar- 
range for periodic changes in his activi- 
ties. If certain aspects of his job are 
more monotonous or unpleasant than 
others, he should not concentrate on 
them for too long at one time. And 
he should be sure that his recreation 
provides a distinct change. 


Living with stress 

Obviously, an executive cannot change 
his personality as easily as his grey flan- 
nel suit. Nor can he change the nature 
of his job. Must he, then, resign himself 
to emotional flip-flops and physical de- 
terioration? What can he do, both on 
and off the job, to minimize the drain 
on his physical and mental health? 

The first and most obvious step is 
a regular physical check-up. His com- 
pany may provide this or even require 
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it. If not, the executive should arrange 
for it himself. (When the company ar- 
ranges it, the physician should report his 
diagnosis to the examinee only and not 
to the company president, personnel di- 
rector, or anyone else. Men will be 
examined willingly only when they are 
assured that the findings will be kept 
confidential. ) 

The frequency of check-ups will de- 
pend on the executive’s age and on his 
physical and emotional condition. Stand- 
ard intervals vary from a year to a year 
and a half, unless special considerations 
warrant more frequent investigation. 

Another part of any health 
maintenance program is knowledge of 
certain signs of physical change. Today 
one of every four persons who get can- 
cer dies prematurely because the disease 
was not caught in time—yet anyone can 
learn the “seven danger signals.” 

Ihe standard advice to executives, of 
course, is simply: “Relax.” Unfortu- 
nately, it doesn’t take into account the 
requirements of an executive job or the 
demands of a goal-driven pattern of 
living. 

[here are, nevertheless, things the 
executive can do to ease his tension 
and relax a bit. For example, he can 
change his pace. 

A better system may make it possible 
to do the job just as well, and without 
loss of effectiveness, but with less ex- 
penditure of effort. As someone has said, 
“If you’re an executive, be one. Don't 
let the job boss you.” 

Several companies maintain retreats 
where, away from telephones, confer- 
ences, and social demands, executives 
can devote themselves to leisurely, yet 
stimulating and productive, discussions 
of company problems. Many return 
home refreshed—not because they had 
had nothing to do, but because they had 
been enabled to concentrate their ener- 
gies on creative thinking without the 
frustration of constant interruptions and 
the strain of having to keep several bails 
in the air at once. 


POO d 


Vacation breaks 

Vacations are advertised as the best 
means of relaxation, and so they are 
when properly used. But too often the 
vacationer who thrives on hard work 
comes home restless, bored, and wor- 
ried about what has gone on in his 
absence. Executives might avoid such 
joyless holidays by splitting up vaca- 
tions. Why not take brief breaks in 
Spring, Fall, and Summer? 

If the company has a country club, or 
if the executive belongs to one himself, 
why can't he expend less nervous en- 
ergy there and have more fun? Need 
one drink too much? Or play cards too 
long? Or eat excessively? Or sleep too 
little? 

The head of a large research organi- 
zation has solved, at least for himself, 
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the problem of relaxing. When he comes 
home he works in his garden, makes 
additions to his house, and shoots some 
golf. But he stops before he is ex- 
hausted. 

Though the word “moderation” may 
be as old as Aristotle, it’s still a desir- 
able ideal. Some eating, some drinking, 
some activity, some loss of sleep, but all 
in moderation, will leave a reserve for 
the next day. Dr. E. V. Allen has even 
suggested occasional fasting to offset ex- 
cessive food intake. The meals served in 
executive dining rooms are often too 
high in calories, and a top management 
man rarely uses the company cafeteria 
where he might find less heavy, rich 
foods—and no alcohol. 


Outside activities 

An executive can’t say no to all the 
demands of the community, but too 
many “extra-curricular” activities are a 
waste of energy. He needn't attend every 
meeting of every group, every board, 


every committee. The sponsors will 
often be satisfied with his name on the 
letterhead. 


Conversely, the job-tired executive, 
who has never taken any part in com- 
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munity activities, may find it diverting 
to work with one or two organizations 
in his spare time—providing he doesn’t 
plunge into their programs with the 
same intensity he gives his job. 

Even inside the office, he needn't be 
available all the time. An appointment 
system, for instance, discourages drop- 
ins who have little to offer and only 
take up time. One possible solution to 
the problem may be a competent assist- 
ant, who can handle minor communica- 
tions and help organize his chief’s work, 
and take care of the details. 

One thing an assistant can’t do is the 
boss’s homework, and many executives 
think bringing home the work is part of 
bringing home the bacon. What are the 
pros and cons of executive homework, 
particularly as related to health? 

On the positive side, an executive 
often finds that he accomplishes more at 
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home, in a shorter time, where he is 
freer from interruptions and the working 
conditions are often pleasanter. Those 
who take home the lengthier documents 
and business reading matter do not find 
going through them at home a burden. 
it is often a form of recreation and pro- 
vides a sense of accomplishment that 
may counteract the frustration of not 
being able to devote full attention to 
anything in the office. 

For others, it may be bad practice. 
Since accomplishment does not always 
match intention, the briefcase may 
merely make the round trip with its con- 
tents unread. Where this happens, and 
the executive feels frustrated and guilty, 
he had better leave his briefcase at the 
office. 


When retirement nears 

A final factor in upsetting health is 
the prospect of retirement. Few men 
who have spent a lifetime in productive 
work are happy at leaving it. The execu- 
tive close to retirement may find himself 
bitterly resenting the company though 
he himself may originally have helped 
to set the retirement policy. On closer 
view, he may find the opportunity for 
leisure less attractive than it once ap- 
peared. An Army colonel who had been 
retired for a year put it this way: “I 
always looked forward to doing the 
things I had wanted to do. But when | 
finally retired, I found that doing them 
wasn't what I really wanted, and they 
weren't pleasurable very long.” 

The problem lies in inadequate prep- 
aration. Many men have plans, but 
generally they are too diffuse or too 
impractical. There should be pre-retire- 
ment discussions with skilled advisers 
from many fields: the executive’s physi- 
cian, his investment broker, his real es- 
tate broker, his minister, and even a 
social case worker (there are some in 
private practice). The shock of retire- 
ment can be devastating, or it can be 
cushioned or even eliminated by the 
same kind of careful planning that the 
executive devotes to any of his other 
activities. And confidence in the future 
unquestionably helps to preserve health 
in the present. 


As others see us 

It helps to have physical examinations 
regularly and to minimize one’s intake 
of desserts, drink, and tranquilizers. But 
the executive will never have a feeling 
of complete well-being without an un- 
derstanding of human behavior—both 
his own and his associates’. He must 
have a genuine interest in discovering 
his Own motivations and those of his 
staff, a sincere desire to lead and stimu- 
late his group to greater productivity, 
and a wish to create a pleasant environ- 
ment for them. 

A feeling of health can be created, 
cultivated, and cherished on the job by 
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developing a perceptive attitude and a 
warm feeling for others. The executive 
must examine, and recognize for what 
they are, any unreasonable hostilities, as 
well as any feelings of insecurity that 
make him unwilling to hire capable peo- 
ple because they might threaten his own 
position. It is often best to “talk out” 
such difficulties with someone who will 
understand—his physician, his minister, 
a psychiatrist, or a group of people on 
his own level. 


Talking it out 

With competent leadership by a clini- 
cal psychologist, a psychiatrist with in- 
dustrial orientation, or an occupational 
physician well grounded in the principles 
of behavior, some group sessions have 
been extremely effective in helping exec- 
utives review their problems with people. 

In one such session, for example, a 
New England executive who had been 
transferred to a plant in the South com- 
plained that he could not “get through” 
to his subordinates. Another man won- 
dered about the causes for the high ab- 
senteeism in his group. A third wanted 
to have an orientation program for em- 
ployees started, but did not want to 
order its introduction and could not 
seem to motivate the personnel director 
to take action. 

With gentle questioning and a permis- 
sive atmosphere, such a meeting reveals 
the escapes, the defenses, the insecurities 
that might otherwise lead to emotional 
tension and illness and to group hostil- 
ity. Insight into one’s own mechanisms 
of behavior can bring a sensitivity to 
the feelings of others, an appreciation of 
the worth of all who contribute to the 
organization, and an awareness that the 
distinction between executives and “or- 
dinary employees” is an artificial one— 
both are people. and both share the 
same basic human needs and aspirations. 


The search for a meaning 

_ The last factor in health is the spirit- 
ual. Though many people refrain assidu- 
ously from defining their own personal 
philosophies, there are others who feel 
the need for some final meaning of life. 
Dr. Robert H. Felix, director of the 
National ,Institute of Mental Health, 
believes that one should think the mat- 
ter through and decide which philosophy 
of life will give ultimate meaning to 
one’s existence. He says, “You can ac- 
cept religious faith as the answer—or 
you Can reject it. But you cannot safely 
sidestep a decision about it.” 

Health is relative. It can be how a 
man feels on getting up in the morning, 
or what his physician finds on exami- 
nation, or how good he feels when his 
staff produces well. Whatever the point 
of view, observance of a few common- 
sense principles can keep an executive 
physically, emotionally, and spiritually 
healthy—even though overworked. END 
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It’s easy to inspect this land. Wayne Gault and 
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Business and Defense: 


COMPETITION FOR defense con- 
tracts, fanned by the recession, is far 
more intense than ever before. Most 
businesses, both large and small, are 


eager fora share of the $23 billion worth 
of contracts that will be awarded this 
fiscal year. And it’s likely that defense 
expenditures will continue at the present 
high rate for some time. 

That’s one of the reasons, says De- 
fense Secretary Neil H. McElroy, why 
business and industry have organized 
themselves to supply the Defense De- 
partment with the millions of items it 


needs. 


Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy 








A Pentagon Profile 


Two top Pentagon personalities speak out 
on industry’s part in the defense effort. 


PAUL WOOTON, Contributing Editor 


As McElroy points out, this present 
cooperative attitude has not always ex- 
isted. Special equipment and facilities 
are usually required for military orders, 
and the spotty character of demand in 
peacetime plus the uncertainty of re- 
negotiation and the possibility of politi- 
cal criticism discourage most suppliers 
from undertaking the necessary prelimi- 
nary expense. 


“Constructive competition” 

The 
spending on a 
changed all that. Companies not only 
compete for contracts: many have even 


need to put defense 


basis has 


present 


long-range 


assigned a principal official to be in 
immediate charge of sales negotiations 
with the Government. “This construc- 
tive competition 
says McElroy, “but with it must go the 


over-all desire and intent to work eftfec- 


must be preserved,” 


tively together.” 

[he Secretary points out that the need 
for cooperation is greater “when one 
technological development oOutraces an- 
When the 
comes the practical reality of tomor- 
row.” 


other, fantas\ ot today be- 


McElroy, like his predecessor, Charles 
E. Wilson, thinks an economy based on 
defense spending would be bad for the 
economy as a whole, and tor defense 
in particular. The program 
should proceed, he 


organized, well-planned security basis, 


defense 


says, on a well- 





divorced entirely from pump-priming. 
McElroy welcomes the competition for 
contracts because “It means more de- 
fense per dollar.” 

[hough the cost of defense is high, 
McElroy 
payer IS 


money. He cites figures to show that the 


believes the American tax- 


getting a rich return on his 
40-odd nations W hich hav S been recelv- 


ing military aid from us have been 
spending five dollars for every dollar we 
have contributed to their military estab- 
lishments. 


“Of course,” he adds, “no program 


wholly satisfies the desires of any one 
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of the services. Money for military pur- 
poses must be related to the ability of 
the country to support the program.” 
Survival of the nation in modern war 
will depend on our ability to keep mov- 
ing forward on the technological front, 
in his opinion. Moreover, says McElroy, 


technology has so transformed things 
that progress formerly measured in 
years is nOW measured in weeks and 


inventions are often obsolete before they 
get into production. We must also work 
on the assumption that new technologi- 
cal developments behind the tron cur- 
tain are at least keeping pace with ours. 

McElroy thinks it is essential to 
security to have all defense 
supervised by one man, regardless of 
which branch of the department is do- 
ing the work. Duplication and waste 
can thus be reduced. 

The Secretary points 
much attention has been 
missiles and novel developments that we 
have lost sight of the progress made 
the capability of waging limited wars. 


research 


out that so 
centered on 


destructiveness makes a 
the chances of 
greater. It would be 
unlikely, however, for a limited war to 
break out in the NATO area. That 1s 
more likely in some less industrially ad- 
vanced part of the world. 


As extreme 
general war less likely, 


small wars seem 


He holds the purse strings 

While McElroy is for 
over-all Defense Department policy, E. 
Assistant Secretary of 


responsible 


Perkins McGuire, 
Defense for Supply and Logistics, over- 
sees more than half the defense appro- 
priations. He works in close cooperation 
with the Small Business Administration 
and is particularly mindful of small com- 
panies, though are not 
used to subsidize small and the 
law specifically prohibits any price dif- 
condi- 


funds 
firms 


defense 


ferential to alleviate economic 
tions. 

McGuire says that negotiations with 
small companies are as strict as those 
with larger concerns, but because of cer- 
tain items which 
a particular position to furnish, it is 
practical to have competitive bidding 
for only ten per cent of those contracts. 


small business is in 


Many small businesses have been estab- 
lished to make a single obscure item that 
enters into aircraft or weapon manufac- 
ture. 

Of course, the Defense Department 
must buy some major items from large 
firms, says McGuire, but these contrac- 
tors must agree, as far as possible, to 
place sub-contracts with small business. 
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If areas with 6 per cent or more un- 
employment do not get contracts, it is 
because they cannot meet bids coming 
from other areas. Every effort is made 
to interest qualified suppliers in those 
According to McGuire, small 
business supplies a large percentage of 
soft goods and easy-to-make items, but 
a relatively low percentage of aircraft, 
tanks, trucks or other heavy items. 
Listing Defense Department plans for 
fiscal year, McGuire 
“The big item of expense is major pro- 
curement and operation. In this fiscal 
year, $16 billion will be spent for such 
items as aircraft, guided missiles, ships, 


areas. 


the current Says: 


electronics— 


Construc- 


ammunition, vehicles, and 
in other words, ‘hard 
tion plans call for the expenditure of 
$2.2 billion. We are allotting $2.2 bil- 
lion for spare parts, and $1.8 billion for 
research and development. Food and 
clothing for personnel is assigned $1.1 
billion. Pay and allowances for person- 
nel accounts for one-third of all defense 


goods.’ 


spending.” (Developments in the Mid- 
dle East may, of course, alter these 


prospects substantially. ) 


Patriotism and procurement 


The public-spirited way in which pri- 
vate enterprise is helping solve the im- 
mediate problems of the vast procure- 
ment program impresses’ Secretary 
McGutre. 

Illustrating the cost of technology, 
McGuire says: “Modern bombers cost 
more than their weight And 
the cost of missiles is more per pound 
than the cost of platinum.” 

Like McElroy, McGuire 
Government work from business. A 
stickler for accuracy, with 
for fast, incisive decision making, he 
thinks in terms of money and return on 


in silver 


comes to 


a reputation 





investment 
position to appraise the proposals of the 
business men with whom he deals. “I 
hear rumors,” says McGuire, “that con- 
tractors take unfair the 
Government. But in my own experience, 
I've found a percentage of 
suppliers who resort to sharp practice.” 
Although he does hear some complaints 
that Government specifications are 
needlessly inflexible, he says that in al- 
most all cases those who get contracts 
do their utmost to cooperate, even be- 
yond contract requirements. Competi- 
tion with the Communists for weapons 
Superiority is making new demands on 
the initiative and skill of American in- 
dustry. “We have no choice but to be 
strong,” says McGuire. END 


and is, therefore, in a good 


advantage of 


negligible 


iInagustry 
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When your replacement parts go overseas... 


When you take your international 
trade problems to the people at The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, the services 
of a world-wide network of 51,000 
correspondent banks and branches are 
immediately at your disposal. 
Whatever, or wherever your prob- 
lem, you get the overseas help you 
need from the banker-at-the-spot... 
the man who has an intimate knowl- 
edge of local trade conditions and 
knows how to make them work for you. 
This is possible because Chase Man- 
hattan has a close personal relation- 
ship with its foreign correspondents. 
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use Chase Manhattan’s world-wide 
network of 51,000 bankers-at-the-spot 


Chase Manhattan and its stateside 
correspondents handle the U. S. prob- 
lems of the Bank’s overseas corre- 
spondents. They, in turn, get things 
done for Chase Manhattan in their 
own countries. Such reciprocity 
enables you to get more efficient bank- 
ing service in the markets of the world. 

Here at home, experienced men in 
the International Department sit down 
and talk things out with you person- 
ally. They work with you ona basis of 
individual analysis and imaginative 
planning. And knowing the right men 
in the right places, they can quickly 


contact the banker-at-the-spot who 
can best help you. 

If you have import or export prob- 
lems, phone HAnover 2-6000 or write 
to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine Street, 
New York 15. 


THE 
CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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LOADING 
COSTS REDUCED FROM 


$486 10 °72 per WEEK 
witH MAGLINER 


MOBILE LOA 


DAD’S ROOT BEER BOTTLING PLANT 
CUTS LOADING COSTS 85%-—SPEEDS 
UP DELIVERIES—INCREASES PROFITS 


iob . . . that’s what 
this Dad's 





BEFORE: A three-man 


trailer loading used to be at 


bottling plant. One man power-trucked pal- 
let loads of Y4-gal. bottles from plant tO 
waiting trailer... raised them to truck bed 


and-trucked the cartons 
A ver: ize lox id ing time 


level. and two men h 


back into the trailer. 
MAGNESIUM 


Quickly moved 


Another 


weather. 





MAGNESIUM STRONG! 


when you need it! 


NEW, NON-SLIP 
GRATING SURFACES 


for safe,sure tractlonin any 


DING RAMP 


Total man- 
Three 


2? hours, 15 minutes. 
6 hours, 45 minutes. 


per trailer: 
hours expended: 
men tied-up. 
Now: With a Magliner Mobile Loading 
Ramp, one man and Hi-Lo handle the entire 
job in an hour! Loading costs were cut by 
more than 85°; . manual handling elimi- 
nated . load damage and injury hazard 
reduced to a minimum. 

ASK ABOUT THE MAGLINER PROOF POSITIVE PLAN— 
see a Magliner mobile loading ramp at work, 
cutting costs right in your Own operation! 
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Fou O.K before delivery! 
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” We print trademark or name FREE | 
gold, silver or colors. 


American Thermoplastic Co 
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AUTOMATION, 1958 
continued from page 38 


zation and approach. The first industrial 
revolution brought the factory system 
and the division of labor—new concepts 
to which the entrepreneur had to adjust. 
Today, and even more in the future, 
automation brings changes that are al- 
most as fundamental—the concept of 
integrated systems and a close marriage 
between factory and office activities. 
These new concepts—like those of 200 
years ago—require changes in organiza- 
tion, in the nature of decision-making, 
and in business operations. To be suc- 
cessful in automation, management must 


meet this challenge. And to preserve 
the freedoms we value, management 


must succeed. 
Computer users have not been alone 
in underestimating the problems of auto- 


mation. Manufacturers have had their 
problems, too. 
In the Underwood Corporation's 


1955 annual report, Underwood’s then 
board chairman declared, “We believe 
electronic devices will add importantly 
to the profits of the future, and assure 
your corporation’s position in the fore- 
front of electronic data processing.” The 
following year’s report, however, re- 
ported: “Early in 1956 an important 
change occurred in our policy concern- 
ing electronic computers. It was con- 
cluded that continued development and 
commercialization of large-scale com- 
puters entailed greater risks and capital 
than the company could currently afford, 
and this work was discontinued.” 

Such troubles are not limited to the 
computer field. They have plagued mak- 
ers of industrial control systems too. 


Again, disillusionment among  pur- 
chasers of automation equipment has 


not been confined to the office. Consider 
the following case story: 

Late in 1952, a well-known Midwest- 
ern automotive supplier began planning 
a new and highly automated plant that 
was to prove almost disastrous. 


This new facility—in contrast to the 
data processing operations previously 
described—was an industrial automa- 


tion scheme designed for the production 
of body frames for the 1955 model of 
a popular low-priced automobile. The 
heart of the plant was a 39-station rivet- 
ing and welding transfer line for assem- 
bling the frames. Anticipated rate of 
production was 200 frames an_ hour, 
which represented 40 per cent of the 
customer's total requirements. 

A new plant in northern Illinois, spe- 
cially designed to house the machinery, 
was scheduled to go into production in 


the Summer of 1954—allowing a lead- 


time of eighteen months between pre- 
liminary design and full operation. AI- 


though the machinery was installed on 
time, a continuing series of mechanical 
defects prevented the line from working 
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properly. For example, the lack of com- 
plete drawings and proper references 
from the equipment vendor resulted in 
misalignment by one-fourth of an inch 
of a 30-foot station, which, in turn, pre- 
vented transfer through the station. Sim- 
ilarly, a number of transfer clamps had 
to be redesigned because original plans 
proved inadequate. 

Mechanical problems continued to 
hold up production throughout the Sum- 
mer of 1954. By Autumn, the body 
frame manufacturer was forced to in- 
stall manual machines in order to meet 
delivery commitments for the beginning 
of the 1955 model year. This meant hir- 
ing 2,500 workers, rather than the orig- 
inally planned 1,000. Because of local 
labor shortages, unskilled workers were 
hired. Although the plant was located in 
an area which had a history of labor 
trouble, little weight had been given to 
this fact when an automated facility was 
planned. As things turned out, the com- 
pany was faced with severe jurisdic- 
tional disputes and slowdowns. 


Another false start 

The company succeeded in meeting 
production schedules with the manual 
equipment while debugging progressed 
on the automatic line. The line ran at 
reduced speed during the Spring and 
Summer of 1955, but in the Fall the 
machine began to have frequent break- 
downs. Pressure for production prevent- 
ed, for a time, the shutdown needed for 
correcting the engineering defects, but 
the line was finally shut down and re- 
built, with redesigned parts substituted 
for the ones which were faulty. This 
work took more than a year to com- 
plete. In the Spring of 1957, the line was 
finally started up again. It ran almost 
perfectly for four months, turning out 
superior frames at better than the orig- 
inally planned rate of production. 

The 1957 production year then ended. 
The 1958 model of the automobile was 
redesigned on a new frame, which was 
all welded. The original investment in 
the automatic line was about $4 million. 
The estimated cost of retooling for the 
1958 frame was about $2 million. In 
the meantime, because of the frame 
manufacturer's poor delivery pertorm- 
ance, the automobile manufacturer cut 
his order by about 40 per cent. The eco- 
nomic justification for the automatic line 
was destroyed. As a result, the 1958 
frames have been produced on a semi- 
automatic line in one of the supplier's 
original plants. The. estimated loss on 
operation of the automated plant is al- 
most $10 million. 

Why should all this have happened? 
The series of difficulties this manufac- 
turer experienced—unanticipated me- 
chanical trouble, labor trouble, insufh- 
cient time for debugging the new equip- 
ment, severe pressure for production— 
might at first glance be put down to 
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drinking-water equipment you can buy 


No. 5623—Streamliined face-mounted 
No. 5651—Ultra-modern recessed type; drinking fountain, heavy vitreous china, in- 


Vitreous China; self-closing stop, push- tegral trap housing, concealed wall hanger 


No. 5616—Face-mounted; vitreous chine 
Some specifications as No. 5623, except 
hes 16” back woll face height 
No. 560]1—Foace-mounted, vitreous china 
Some specifications as No. 5623, except 
hos 12” bock wall face height. 


button giess filler, Two-stream projector, Two-stream mound-building projector and 


ovtomatic stream control. Halsey Taylor automotic stream control. 


Modern in Design... 
TAYLORed for you! 


You'll find Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains modernly 
designed to blend harmoniously with individual interior 
decor! And, even more important, they are the products 
of a house devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
quality drinking-water equipment. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


No. 5702 —Bottery Type. Concealed 
hongers. Two separate union supply con- 
nectors with positive shut-off valves. Two two- 
streom projectors, automatic stream control. 
Halsey Taylor coolers, too, are available in 


wide variety — see latest cataiog, or Sweets 
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nothing more than a run of plain bad 
luck. 

But it wasn’t bad luck. Every one of 
the difficulties that made automation a 
fiasco for this company can be traced 
to inadequate planning and insufficient 
lead time. In short, the company grossly 
underestimated the magnitude of the 
change it was undertaking. 


Needed: new perspectives 


A fresh look at the 
basic to a proper application of the ma- 
chinery and technology of automation 
as is the installation of the machine it- 
self. Unfortunately, taking a new fresh 
look and drawing the logical conclusions 
from what one sees is not so easy as it 


processes IS as 


sounds. 

A case in point is that of a West coast 
aircraft parts manufacturer’ which 
bought nearly every piece of equipment 
produced by its tabulating machine sup- 


plier. The company progressed from 
electro-mechanical calculators to elec- 
tronic punched-card calculators and 


finally to an intermediate-size computer. 
By simply transferring previous routines 
to the computer without changes In pro- 
cedure or results sought, conversion to 
the computer was accomplished very 
smoothly. The tabulating supervisor in 
charge of the conversion was basking in 
praise from all sides for the unusual 
ease of the changeover. 

Finally, however, the controller got 
a look at a comparative expense State- 
ment—which showed that although the 
computer was apparently not producing 
any new data, or producing it faster 
than the previous system, departmental 
expenses had risen by more than $4,000 
per month. After a year of study and 
some $50,000 in wasted rentals later, 
additional applications of the equipment 


provided justification for the higher 
rental. 
Like so many others, this company 


had, by its very definition of automa- 
tion, set its sights too low. When such 
concerns encounter real automation, 
they find that what they anticipated as 
just another step is actually a big jump 
for which, as often as not, they are ill- 
prepared. Management has repeatedly 
failed to realize that automation in- 
volves basic changes in the way business 
is Organized and staffed, and that suc- 
cess requires the detailed preparation 
that accompanies any major change. 

In the case of the first industrial revo- 
lution, it was human organization—the 
division of labor and the exchange of 
commodities—that was revolutionized. 
Power-driven machinery was the tool 
that made the revolution possible and 
made it work. In the case of automation, 
the revolution again involves changes 
in human organization—this time in the 
use Of integrated machine systems to 
handle work, rather than dividing it by 
individual skills 
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INCREASED USE OF TRANSISTORS promises to cut down computer Size, 


specialized applications, possibly reduce costs in future. 


permit more 


Here, computer instructions are 


being tvped on the control console of a Daystrom transistorized system installed at the 
Sterlington Steam Station of the Louisiana Power and Light Company near Monroe, La. 
After the information has been automatically processed by the system, the “printers” in 
the background provide a flow of operating data from 350 points around the plant. 


Electronic computers, massive trans- 
fer machines, all the glamorous hard- 
ware of a new technology—these are 
only the tools to make it work. That's 
why it is short-sighted to talk of auto- 
mation as if it were just another fancy 
new machine to buy, plug in, and forget. 


Labor costs and automation 


Probably the most common—and the 
worst—reason for embarking on an au- 
tomation program is to save labor costs. 
Office management in particular has 
been bedeviled for years by rising cleri- 
cal costs and the difficulty of hiring 
enough clerks to get the work done. 
Mindful of claims to the effect that one 
man can be taken off the payroll for 
each $5,000 invested in automatic equip- 
ment, management has looked on auto- 
mation as the answer to a nightmare. 

At first glance, this looks like a good 
enough reason. Ordinarily, an automatic 
machine does reduce labor costs, though 
seldom as much as management had 
hoped. A quick look at the economics 
of the situation shows why. 

A medium-size computer system with 
tape, tape printer and peripheral equip- 
ment costs about $20,000 a month. In 
addition, the cost of going from the old 
system to the new can easily reach $275,- 
000. It may cost more if the old system 
is particularly antiquated. The new system, 
therefore, has to relieve enough clerks to 
pay for the equipment and to yield a re- 
turn on the investment. For a three-year 
payout on the investment, annual savings 
above machine costs must be $92,000. To 
produce this savings, personnel costs have 
to be reduced $332,000 a year. At $5,000 


re 
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a year per clerk, this means a net reduc- 
tion of 66 clerks for the investment to be 
barely justifiable. And this net reduction 
has to absorb the extra personnel costs for 
programmers and machine operators. 


Set the sights high 


The main trouble with this approach 
is not that savings usually fail to match 
expectations. When labor saving ts the 
main goal, it automatically demotes to 
second place what should be the pri- 
mary aim of any company installing au- 
tomation equipment: to exploit fully 
the potentialities of these machines for 
doing things that cannot be done very 
well, or cannot be done at all, without 
them. Automatic data processing equip- 
ment is capable, properly used, of mak- 
ing an entire business run better. If man- 
agement persists in thinking of automa- 
tion merely as a method for doing faster 
tomorrow what is already being done 
today, it will miss out on the big bene- 
fits. These benefits accrue only when 
management learns to use automation 
for its unique ability to provide more 
complete, more accurate, and more 
timely information about the business. 

More information! The thought ts 
enough to frighten any executive whose 
desk and briefcase are already bulging 
with information he has not had time to 
read, let alone digest. But what manage- 
ment has today is not really too much 
information, but too much of the wrong 
kind. W. W. Smith of General Electric 
has compared management reports to “a 
daily newspaper printed without head- 
lines and without punctuation, without 
spacing between lines and words, and 
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How U.S. Steel Supply's 
Special Services 


Slashed our inventory 80%’ 


reported by Mr. Ben Warmer, President, 
Coast Pro-Seal and Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles, California 





‘We've reduced our on-hand inventory of air- 
craft quality aluminum 80% since taking advan- 


tage of U.S. Steel Supply’s Any Steel, Anywhere, 





Any Time Service,’’ says Mr. Warmer. 

‘‘Previously, because of consistent growth, we 
found ourselves being squeezed for additional 
production space. But, by reducing our inventory, 
we released not only the space we needed, but 
$45,000 in available working capital as well. 

‘“‘We immediately used this money to purchase 
and install five new rolling mills, which, along 
with the five mills then in operation, gave us 
adequate production facilities. 

‘‘Rush orders are no problem either. U.S. Steel 
Supply’s Any Steel, Anywhere, Any Time Service , 
gives us delivery of the material we need ... 
when we need it.”’ 

Do you have an inventory problem? Perhaps 
U. S. Steel Supply’s Any Steel, Anywhere, Any 
Time Service can help you solve it. Ask for our 
new and helpful brochure entitled, ‘““Value Analy- 
sis at Work.” Write to U. S. Steel Supply at 


the address below. USS is a registered trademark 





Remember... you get Any Steel, Anywhere, Any Time Service from... 


U. S. Steel Supply 
Division of 


Stee! Service Centers Coast to Const ¢ Mailing Address: P. 0. Box 1099. Depot. Bi aco Wt . é tices 08 Si a Selle St! hicage 4 
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without capital letters. The mental gym- 
nastics required to determine exactly 
what is going on is too much.” 


The real payoff 


Used properly, automation can turn 
the art of management into a real scl- 
ence. It can give management better 
control over an entire business or a 
large segment of it. It can enable man- 
agement to plan in advance on the basis 
not of guesses) but of facts. And it can 
help in decision-making by giving quick, 


complete answers to problems whose 
solutions are not complete and often ar- 
rive too late to be useful. 

One key to successful company strat- 
egy in the profit squeeze is_ better, 
broader, and more rational planning. 
The real benefits of computers and au- 
tomation are not confined to intangibles 
like better service; they include material, 
practical results that are measurable in 
dollars and cents—the same dollars and 
cents that are used to pay for the com- 
puter. But to obtain these benefits re- 


quires imagination and a full realization 
of what is involved in undertaking such 
a program. 

Planning for the automation program 
in terms of objectives, organization, per- 
sonnel, training, applications, and day- 
to-day operations must be imaginative, 
detailed, and complete. It must be done 
at the top management level, and it must 
be done thoroughly enough and early 
enough to allow for the difficulties and 
frustrations that are bound to precede 
the ultimate payoff. 





AUTOMATION: The Shape of Things 
continued from page 39 


tary purposes. In highway engineering, 
drafting is beginning to be replaced by 
display of computer output on a TV 
tube, preserved by photography. The 
wind screens of experimental jet fighter 
planes are today made in the form of 
flat TV tubes, which not only allow the 
pilot to see through them (as a normal 
glass pane would), but present him with 
a graphic display of things he cannot see 

-radar impulses showing terrain and 
enemy planes in color. Such display 
methods will soon be used for presenta- 
tion of business information to man- 
agers. They will be the output of the 
data processing systems of tomorrow. 

3. Special purpose data processing 
systems will be developed. 


To date, computers exist predomi- 
nantly in the form of general-purpose 
machines. More important, business 


men think of computers almost exclu- 
sively as general-purpose machines. As 
data processing technology develops, 
permitting the use of miniaturization 
and true “building block” techniques, 
special-purpose data processing systems 
will begin to be dev eloped. The Reader's 
Digest uses a special-purpose computer 
for calculating subscription information 
for its book club. Similar systems, built 
to solve problems requiring limited cal- 
culation and simple repetitive opera- 
tions, such as sales analyses or cost ac- 
cumulations, will be developed. Such 
equipment is provided with built-in pro- 
grams, thus cutting down preparatory 
There is no unused or wasted 
machine capacity, and such equipment 
can be made much more reliable than 
general-purpose systems. Ten years from 
now these machines will be a part of 
our everyday business life. 

4. Business will employ data process- 
ing equipment for tighter control of 
operations. 

While machines must be justified eco- 
nomically by labor savings, experience 
to date proves that the real payment is 
not in labor saving, but in tighter con- 
trol of operations by providing better 
information faster. 

5. “Management by exception” will 
become a reality. 
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to Come 


Selective data concerning operations, 
and fuller realization of the concept of 
management by exception, will be im- 
portant characteristics of tomorrow's 
data processing. Instead of being used 
merely to produce vast quantities of 
data, computers will deliver to manage- 
ment only information on significant 
deviations from the operating plan— 
and only when such deviations cannot 
be corrected by built-in controls. 

6. Small shops will use automatic 
production equipment. 

Small shops with short runs of greatly 
varying products—typical job shops— 
will find it possible to use automation 
in the form of numerical or magnetic 
tape-controlled machine tools (see “The 
Coming Revolution in Machine Tools,” 
page 46). The bulk of U.S. hard-goods 
production is in lots of less than 25 
identical units, but today’s plant auto- 
mation is largely of the “Detroit” type— 
large transfer machinery, suitable for 
only a small portion of our national 
production. The solution to this prob- 
lem is on hand in the numerically con- 
trolled machine tool. The development 
of smaller versions of this equipment 
will be of principal importance to the 
factory in the future. Such machines 
will be capable of producing a short 
run of one product and then, with a 
change of tape, producing a few more 
units of an entirely different product, 
all from the same tool. The next decade 
will see the spread of this kind of sys- 
tem in the plant, as the last decade has 
seen the spread of the computer in the 
office. 

7. More information about opera- 
tions will be available. 

A counterpart in the plant to the au- 
tomatic derivation of information from 
production processes will be the use of 
this data for the control of processes. 
“End point control’—the control of 
process machinery in terms of produc- 
tion and the quality of the end-product, 
rather than in terms of a pre-established 
set of instructions—will become a real- 
ity in the next five to ten years. 

Today in an oil refinery, for example, 
a set of production instructions to the 
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operators who regulate the process con- 
trols the nature of the end-product. In 
the future, a set of instruments will 
sense significant characteristics of both 
the input and the end-product and will 
feed back information to the computers 
controlling the process machinery. This 
kind of feed-back system will react to 
changes in the production process faster 
than operators can, since the computers 
themselves will “memorize” the instruc- 
tions, and will regulate the end-product 
accordingly. 

Thus, more reliance will be placed on 
electronic control systems than on me- 
chanical and pneumatic control systems. 
This use of information in the plant to 
control the plant will be of prime im- 
portance. 

8. Productivity of capital, not labor 
savings, will be the justification. 

Better management control—and not 
labor-saving techniques—will justify au- 
tomation in the plant, as it justifies new 
equipment in the office. When an auto- 
matic information system allows a $15 
million Fourdrinier paper-making ma- 
chine to increase speed from 1,800 feet 
a minute to the mechanically possible 
2,500 feet a minute, thus increasing 
productivity by 40 per cent, the impor- 
tant gain is obviously not a savings in 
manpower but an increase in efficiency. 
Studies of oil refineries, normally the 
most tightly run of automatic plants, 
show that such systems run on an opti- 
mum basis for only a few minutes of 
the 24-hour operating cycle. Automatic 
information systems will make it pos- 
sible to utilize machinery and plant in- 
vestment for a greater part of the oper- 
ating cycle than has ever been possible 
before. 

9. New demands will be made on 
management. 

Far from a simple solution to man- 
agement problems, automation is pre- 
senting management with a whole new 
set of complex and difficult problems 
to which it must adapt. Bringing in 
engineers and scientists as managers is 
not the solution. The development of 
new concepts of management is essen- 
tial. Today the competent manager must 
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be able to make right decisions, more 
often than not, on the basis of insuf- 
ficient data—and see that they are car- 
ried out. When presented with sufficient 
data, as tomorrow’s management will 
be, the same set of personality charac- 
teristics may not produce the best man- 
agement. Today we run our businesses, 
by and large, by the seat of our pants. 
Seat-of-the-pants management must be 
replaced by a new business man whose 
very education requirements are as yet 
unknown. 

Whatever the conditions in tomor- 
row’s business world, the central func- 
tion of management will, of course, re- 
main the organization, motivation, and 
control of human effort. But when hu- 
man effort is freed from the routine 
tasks of information transmittal, evalu- 
ation, and control—as it will be by auto- 
mation—and applied to more creative 
intellectual endeavor, even this aspect 
of the executive job is bound to place 
new and unforeseen demands on man- 
agement. The difficult problems of man- 
agement development and training are 
crucial to the management problem of 
automation. 

10. Organized labor will try to get 
into the act. 

The 1955 guaranteed annual wage 
battle provided a glimpse of organized 
labor’s future attitude toward automa- 
tion. Widely applauded in principle, au- 
tomation was used as a marching banner 
and rallying cry when negotiation time 
came. With the next change of adminis- 
tration in Washington, labor may try to 
use automation as a justification for a 
central Government committee on auto- 
mation. 

A committee like this would initially 
act as a Clearing house for information, 
but this could prove an easy stepping 
stone to control of investment decisions 
regarding automation. Three years ago, 
Governor G. Mennen Williams of Mich- 
igan asked for a tripartite Federal “au- 
tomation commission” composed of rep- 
resentatives of labor, government, and 
business. This year AFL-CIO spokes- 
men have begun to say, “We are not 
afraid of automation; it is the people 
who control automation who worry us.” 
The trend is clear, and it is not hard to 
see where it might end. The chances 
may well be that the proponents of “con- 
trolled automation” will eventually win 
the day. 

Organized labor has often raised the 
question whether or not we are auto- 
mating too rapidly. It will be raised 
again and again by citing automation as 
a threat to job security. But the real 
question is whether or not we are really 
automating too slowly for national sur- 
vival. If we are to increase our living 
standards and at the same time stay 
abreast of Russia militarily, we must 
raise productivity as fast as we can. It Is 
as simple at that. END 
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TURCO Gets a Better, More Uniform Finish | 


RANSBURG 


NO. 2 PROCESS 


Frequent color changes are sim- 
plified now in the painting of 
playground equipment with 
Rensburg Electro-Spray in this 
St. Louis plant. Long, tubular 
parts, as well as these smaller 
pieces, are uniformly coated 
with the Ransburg reciprocating 
disk. 















QUALITY IMPROVEMENT! That was Turco Manu- 
facturing’s chief reason for changing from flo-coat 
to electrostatic spray painting of their quality line 
of playground equipment. 

Not only is Ransburg No. 2 Process providing 
a higher quality, uniform coating on all parts, 


but Turco is saving 35% in paint cost! 





Simplicity in color change with Electro-Spray 
is another important advantage here. With Turco’s 
production methods, colors are changed 15 times 
in an 8-hour shift. Now, changes are made on the 
fly with no down-time. By contrast, the former 
‘“‘stop and go’”’ method would mean over an hour's 


lost time in a day’s operation. 


NO REASON WHY YOU CAN'T DO IT TOO! 


Whatever your product, if it’s painted, we'd like 
to tell you more about the worthwhile savings 
and benefits which can be yours with RANSBURG 
ELECTROSTATIC PAINTING PROCESSES. Write for 
our No. 2 Process brochure which cites many ex- 
amples of electrostatic spray painting on a wide 


variety of products. 


RANS BURG 
Electro-Coating Corp. 


3939 West 56th St., indianapolis 23, ind. 


Call or write 
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ROY T. HURLEY 


“More than 11,000 of our 19,000 employees 


are now buying U.S. Savings Bonds Regularly” 


“We are delighted to see the steady increase in the 
number of our people who are buying U.S. Savings 
Bonds through the payroll plan. More than 59% of our 
employees are now enrolled. 

“To enjoy the benefits of peace and freedom, we must 
provide for our own personal financial security and, at 
the same time, create the power for peace through sup- 
port of an adequate defense program. Systematic sav- 
ings through the Savings Bond program will keep us 
ahead of any potential aggressor and help insure the 
soundness of an economic system which encourages and 





permits each of us to look forward to a bright, secure 
ROY T. HURLEY, Chairman and President, 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


future.” 


Today there are more Payroll savers than ever before 
in peacetime. If employee participation in your Payroll 
Savings Plan is less than 50% . or if your employees 
now do not have the opportunity to build for their 
future through the systematic pur¢ hase of U.S. Say Ings 
Bonds, give your State Director an opportunity to help. 
Look him up in your phone book. Or write: Savings 


Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Dept., Washington, D.C, 
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Reviewing 
O.: service is tailored to provide all the Stand 


working capital any qualified client needs, | 
@ Women are moving higher in man- 


without increased borrowing, diluting agement responsibility, though not in 
profits or interfering with management. proportion to their numerical influx into 
business life generally. There are many 

Information available for any manufacturer or notable examples of women in top man- 
distributor with $500,000 or more annual sales. agement, Claire Slote reports in a forth- 


coming issue of DR&MI, but the lady 
with the brass hat is still the rare excep- 
tion. Women are more often to be found 
at the middle management level because 
of special skills and interests. Males 
have no reason to be alarmed by the 
competition from the distaff side. The 
lady who gets ahead in business may 
show a streak of the Amazon or the 
Lorelei, but talent, energy, and loyalty 
are the essential elements of her success. 


@ The old _ free-wheeling “swindle 
sheet” is undergoing a protracted pro- 
gram of discipline—first, through a 
more orderly system of vouchers as re- 
quired by Internal Revenue regulations, 
and secondly because the sales lull in- 
vites sharp scrutiny of all expense items, 
including travel and entertainment. As 
a result of investigations by interview 


-~ and survey, Art Zuckerman (who re- 
ported on “America’s Shopping-Center 
Revolution” in the May issue of 


DR&MI) will have some pertinent ob- 


servations On executive expenses and 





current expense-account policies. 


Textile Banking Company @ What are the lessons of adversity, 


55 Madison Avenue, New York 10. N.Y as advertised by one W. Shakespeare, an 
. 4 > + ba ° : 
eS : ; yecasional producer of plays in Lon- 
Providing operational financing for the 
apparel, electronics, furniture, leather, 


don, and random student of tragic and 





comic circumstances in life? Two arti- 





ve ee — | cles coming up in DR&MI deal with the 

TBCA SOON 0 pr ee LNT ee | Opportunities as well as the difficulties 

| of preparing for a business upturn when 
| the machinery is idling. 

| One of these will describe the positive 

| action taken by several companies in 

’ - . . | launching new products and gearing up 

W atch tor Next Month S | the organization for better management 
in production and sales. 

Hxtra Km phasis Feature - Another article will report what some 


other companies are doing to avoid the 
damage to productive efficiency that oc- 


TH a MODERN OFFICE: curs when a skilled work force is al- 

é lowed to disintegrate during a period of 
sluggish sales. Buying a machine for 
improved productivity is a simple mat- 
INDUSTRY’S NEW PROFIT FRONTIER ter compared to the complexities of 
building one when the parts are human 
rather than mechanical. —A.M.S. 
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Fiow to increase your out-of-town sales... 


Ask for 
the order 


by Long Distance 





Out-of-town business is harder to come by 
these days. 


You have to work at it. 


You have to eall on customers and 
prospects more often. 


You have to reach them fast. 
You have to ask for the order. 


You can do it all—quickly and cheaply— 
with the Long Distance phone at your elbow. 


Try it and see for yourself. 


------- 
YOU SAVE MONEY 
| 
WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 8B ELL 
7 instead of Person-to-Person : 
: FE l Day Rates (first 3 minutes) Each Added 
or example: Person-t Station-to- Minute (applies 
| . i | Pers rn Station t all calls) TELEPHONE 
Philadelphia to 
Washington, D.C. S5e¢ 60¢ L5¢ | 
: | | tei bee | : SYSTEM 
Little Rock to Nashville $14 $199 30¢ | 
| : i 
! New York to " Te 
| Columbus, Ohio $] $125 35¢ 7 iy ee 
ini </ 5 
Denver to Chicago $210 $150 40¢ , : A 
: Los Angeles to Boston $350 $250 65¢ Re A 
' . to 
| 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 
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A good letter is always written on a Gilbert Cotton Fibre Bond 








